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Imperial Typewriters ,,.~::.. 


Imperial Typewriter Co. Ltd., Leicester 


Pris 
BY APPOINTMENT 
TYPEWRITER 


MANUFACTURERS TO THE 
LATE KING GEORGE V 





Registered at the General Post Office as a Newspapet. Entered as second-class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. Subscription, inclusive of Extra Numbers: Inland 
Postage 30/- per annum (16/- six months); Overseas 36/6 per annum (Canada 34/- per annum). Postage of this issue: Great Britain and Ireland, I4d.; Canada, ld. Elsewhere Overseas, Id. 
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The ROVER “Sixty” and “Seventy-five” 


NE of Britain’s fine cars now made finer. In the 

new programme the Rover Company concentrate a 
number of important mechanical advances in a simplified 
range of high quality models, including completely new 
design engine and chassis, and independent front wheel 
suspension. Two engine sizes are available, 4-cylinder or 
6-cylinder, and two types of saloon bodies incorporating 
many detail improvements. 


THE ‘SIXTY.’ 
(4-cyl.) 4 or 6-light saloon 
Retail Price Purchase Tax Total 
£845 :0:0 £235 :9:6 £1080 :9:6 


THE *SEVENTY-FIVE.’ 

(6-cyl.) 4 or 6-light saloon 
Retail Price Purchase Tax 

| om r=, 


£865:0:0  £241:0:7 
+ 
be x 


Total 
£1106:0:7 
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om of Britain's ~ — 


THE ROVER COMPANY LTD., SOLIHULL. BIRMINGHAM AND DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, LONDON 
Cvs-33 
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CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 





HOT-DIP GALVANIZED WINDOWS 
OF VARIOUS TYPES ARE SPECIALLY 
MADE FOR SCHOOLS & HOSPITALS 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
BRAINTREE ENGLAND 
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Made by ABDULLA /or those 
who prefer the American style of blend 






















7577 BOYS have already been 
placed on the land through the 
Y.M.C.A.’s British Boys for British 
Farms Scheme and their number is 
increasing at the rate of over 700 a 
year. What is more, over 70% have 
stayed on the job. 

There are seven Residential Train- 
ing Centres in which the boys receive 
preliminary and practical training. The 
Y.M.C.A. also has an ‘after-care’ 
system under which the boys remain 
for a further two years. 

This is one of the Y.M.C.A.’s 
special services for Youth and is in 
addition to its normal civilian activities 
and its continuing work for 
the young men in the Forces. 













Donations may be sent to 
The Rt. Hon. The Earl of 
Athlone, K.G.,G.C.B., Presi- 
dent of the Y.M.C.A. War 
and National Service Fund, 
112, Great Russell Street, 

London, W.C.1. 
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* Sanatogen’ 





builds human vitality and happiness 


They had a strength 


that you can have 





MEN AND WOMEN Of the ‘Golden | nerve-buildingfoods(organicphos- 

Age’ hadastrengthandvitality | phorus and protein), which give 
that nowadays is often gradually | you new energy, vitality and zest 
underminedbythestrainofmodern | —atruereturn to the ‘Golden Age’ 
existence. You, too,can have what | of life. At all chemists, price 
they had—simply by putting | (including tax) 8/3d. 
yourself on a regular course of 
‘Sanatogen’. Forover40yearshun- 6 9 
dreds of thousands of people have SAN ATOGEN 
been building up their vitality with egd. Tr = 
this splendid combination of two A ‘GENATOSAN ’ PRODUCT 
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Your hair has double the elegance, 

double the charm with this wonderful new Eugéne method. It allows 
your hairdresser to wind your hair from root to point or from point to 
root. This means that you can have a shining coiffure of short, brushable 
curls, a crown of soft waves—or a mixture of both if you like. And 
although this new Eugéne Wave is a miracle of speed and simplicity, it’s 
just as “‘permanently yours” as ever. Ask any Registered Eugéne Waver. 


its the : enantio, 
NEW (pligene Roor-ANDPOINT Wayp 


. first step to every lovely hair style 




























Vulcan throws a new light 
on cooking, No need to 
guess now — you can 
watch the food in your 
oven, through the un- 
breakable Glass Panel 
that stays clear and keeps 
in the heat. Other Vulcan 
features are, thumb con- 
trol heat regulator, safety 
taps, extra smooth lines— 
with closing cover plate 
and no outside pipes, 








It's worth looking into the 


Vulca 


REVELATIOW jy Gas 


VULCAN STOVE CO, LTB., EXETES 





amous for 
ine-AQuality 
Insist on 


“Nell Gwyn’ 
your Grocer 


can NOW 
obtain it 
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FRESH FRUIT JAMS 
BY 
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fame Woven Tweed | 


Fine Clothes 
made to your own measures 


New ranges of Hand-Woven Harris 
Tweeds and Cheviots for Men’s Suits, 
Overcoats, Sports Jackets, and 
Plus-Fours; also good Flannel 
Trouserings and Worsted Suitings. 


Prices are reasonable and satis- 
faction is guaranteed. Delivery 
within the month. 


Photo-illustrated Style Book with pat- 
terns and Self-Measure Form free on 
request. 

Those two pre-war favourites, Sartor 
Gabardine Raincoats, and “Swadex’”’ 


Golf Jackets (both for men and women) 
are available again. 


Ladies who cannot wear ‘‘Stock’’ 
sizes, should write for the special Style 
Book showing Full Figure Fashions 
in Coats, Costumes and Dresses. 


Write now to 


SARTOR 


SARTOR HOUSE (DEPT. P. 4) 
DERBY ST. MANCHESTER 8 


Visitors are welcome to the Showroom 
at Sartor House 


SHELL—wanted on voyage 





The worldwide SHELL organisation, 





which began over 50 years ago by bringing shells 





from the South Seas for Victorian drawing rooms, 





has even more to do with the sea to-day. 





SHELL’S vast tanker fleet, 





manned by nearly 10,000 officers and men, 





is among the world’s largest under one house flag: 





it is now starting on its third million tons. 





SHELL are vitally connected with British shipbuilding 





(40% of which is engaged on tankers). 





SHELL research, pioneer as always, 





is now helping to develop 





the world’s first gas-turbine tanker. 





From oilfields all over the world 





SHELL’S fleet takes petroleum wherever it is wanted, 





earning foreign exchange in many countries. 








you can be sure of 
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CICERO (1902) chestnut colt by Cyllene—Gas 


Bred and owned by Lord Rosebery, Cicero was undersized as a yearling but 
grew into a perfect model of a horse, standing 15 hands 3} inches. As a two- 
year-old, he was undefeated in five races, the last being the National Breeders 
Produce Stakes at Sandown. During this race, he picked up a nail and did not 
run again that year. He opened his three-year-old season by winning the 
Newmarket Stakes and later won the Derby. In his final season, 1906, he won 


the Newmarket Biennial, but finished unplaced in the Ascot Gold Cup. 


This series is presented by the House of Cope as a 
tribute to the fine traditions of the Turf. During 54 
years of service to sportsmen, David Cope, Ltd., 
have jealously guarded those traditions. May we 
send you a copy of our illustrated brochure? 


DAVID COPE: Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4 


“The World's Best Known Turf Accountants” 
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If you’ve 
caught a 


Cold 


You can help yourself most effectively 
by taking Phensic—if you’ve caught a 
cold or chill. Because Phensic Tab- 
lets rapidly disintegrate they are 
Paesepe ad absorbed—thus the bene- 
cial effect is felt very quickly. Symp- 
toms such as a stuffy nose, running 
eyes, shivering, a heavy head are 
greatly selipvalt~ond it is no uncom- 
mon thing for 
Phensic to 
break up a 
severe cold in 
a matter of 
oe. So get 
supply ‘of 
Phensic now, 
1/6d, & 3/8, 
‘ocheais Pur- 
chase Tax. 
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The grand tonic 
pain-relieving tablet! 














RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 


TOBACCO 

















There is something about 
the fragrance of Rattray’s 
7 Reserve that brings a rare 
contentment. Seven deli- 
cately blended tobaccos 
combine their rich maturity 
in a mixture whose pleasing 
aroma never palls; it was in 
fact expressly blended for 
those who smoke through- 
out the day. 


















Our customers write: 


From HARROGAT E— “Many 
thanks for the personal attention 
you gave to my enquiry: and I may 

say, in passing, that it is indeed 
pleasant these days to encounter 
such courtesy. The standard you 
set in your products isclearly high, 
and it is not surprising, therefore, 
that I like your tobacco.” 


From LOWESTOFT—"“I cannot 
remember having enjoyed a tobacco 
more than your 7 Reserve. In these 
days of high costs the true economy 
is still the purchase of the very 
best.’ 





























To be obtained 
ONLY from: 


CHARLES* 
RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


















Price 76/- per Ib., Post Paid. send 19/- 
for sample quarter-Ib. tin, Post Free 
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Fly south—to the lands that take 
sunshine and colour for granted. BEA 
offer you 10 services weekly to Rome 
(£52.18.0 return), 5 to Madrid (£45.16.0 


return), and 3 to Lisbon (£52.4.0 return). 





™ 
BE takes you there and brings you back 





For sterling holidays—Cyprus £118.16.0 
return (in association with Cyprus Airways) ; 
Malta £72.0.0 return (with Malta Airways) ; 
Gibraltar £60.8.0 return. Reservations : 
Principal Travel Agents (no booking fee), 
local BEA Agents or Dorland Hall, Regent 
Street, S.W.1. Gerrard 9833 


AIRWAYS 


BRITLtSHW EUROPEAN 










The Colossus of Rhodes 


The Colossus of Rhodes was an immense 
bronze statue, over 100 ft. high, of Helios the 
Sun-God set up in about 280 B.C, 





To-DAY itis the small 
components in a highly complex 
engine which are the modern 
engineering wonders. Terry’s 
presswork, vital to almost every 
engine, has taken over ninety 
years to develop to its present 
standards of strength and 
accuracy. Each part is designed 
especially for the job for which it 
is required, and Terry’s design 
hundreds of parts every year and 
produce them in millions. For 
expert advice on presswork, the 
leading firm to consult is Terry’s. 


TERRY’S FoR PRESSWORK 





@ 5) 








Herbert Terry & Sons Limited Redditch England 








Stephen Hales vicar of Teddington in Middle- 
J 


sex, made the important 
discovery that plants absorb part of their food from the air. 
Hales invented artificial ventilators and numerous other 
mechanical contrivances as well as studying animal and 
plant physiology. From this, he turned his attention to 
chemistry, and in his principal book, “Vegetable Staticks”, 
published in 1727, he stressed the importance of accurate 
weighing and measuring in chemical operations. Unfortunately, 
his quickness to see the need for accurate measurement 
restricted his vision in other directions. Having observed 
that plants breathe in large quantities of air, he concluded 
that this air could be recovered, and proceeded to distil, in a 
gun barrel, a great number of miscellaneous substances 
including tallow, hog’s blood, peas, oyster shells, tobacco, 
a fallow deer’s horn, camphor, beeswax and honey. 

He collected the gases he 
obtained and made accurate calculations to show the 
proportion they bore by weight to the original substances. 
There is no doubt that Hales unwittingly prepared crude 
samples of many important chemicals, but he was so 
engrossed in.weighing and measuring, at the expense of 
accurately observing the substances under experiment, 
that he failed entirely to appreciate 
the significance of much of his own work. 
He dismissed the various gases he had / 


prepared as “air”. He died in 1761, Ybuuluuuifllan 
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and was honoured by being buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 
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Who is Sylvia? 


No need to be a detective, not 
even an amateur one, to tell at a) 
glance that Sylvia is a very par- | 
ticular person. Clearly she knows | 
that loveliness ‘should last. Her | 
hands and her hair are perfectly | 
kept; so is her beautiful silver | 
brush. Gentle Silvo keeps that | 
always softly shining, and sure | 
of long life in Sylvia’s service. 


| 


SITLVO 


Liquid Silver Polish 


RECKITT & COLMAN LTD.) 
FOUNDER MEMBER OF BETRO | 


(British Export Trade Research Organisation) 
| 
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MINTON 


The Worlds Most 
Beautiful 
China 








MINTONS LTD. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT 
EST. 1793 
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Swan shoes are made by fine craftsmen, 


and sold by good shoe shops and stores. 








They are not too plentiful at present, but 
please ask for them. 


For men’s shoes by CROCKETT & JONES, LTD., NORTHAMPTON, ask for ‘HEALTH’ brand 
Cvs 145 - 















































7 Like a fine piece 
of Porcelain—it’s the choice 
of connoisseurs 


HARDENS 
PURE CHINA TEA 


Finest quality only 5/4 1b. 






































Packed by Harden Bros. & Lindsay Ltd. 
Originators of Doctor's China Tea 
121 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 


_ = ee 
* If in any difficulty please write for 
name and address of nearest agent. 
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F32 CHOCOLATES BY CALEY OF NORWICH 

















When you're feeling ‘Peckish’ 
think of PECK’S 


meat and fish pastes 








HARRY PECK & CO. LTD.. DEVONSHIRE GROVE, LONDON, S.E.15 
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To make your Favourife Dress 
choose 


“Ivy Cluster” = “Daisy Wash” 

“Pussy-willow" “Rock Garden” 

pure silk crepe-de-chine prints 
by 


Jacgmear 


16, Grosvenor Sk, London WI. 








Preparing 
to bea 


Beautiful 


Lady 





On really wet days, Old Dobbin, the rocking horse, makes a fine 
playmate. On his sturdy back Anna enjoys hours of healthy exercise. 
‘‘ Must encourage those roses in her cheeks to keep on blooming” 
said Uncle Tom when he gave Anna the rocking horse on her fifth 
birthday. Mummy, of course, is already doing her part to guard 
Anna’s tender young skin. Pears Soap and clear water only — that is 
her secret — are surely Preparing Anna to be a Beautiful Lady. 


PEARS SOAP 


Nowobtainable—Pears Talcum Powder (pear blossom perfumed) 1/9 atin (inc. tax) 
A. & F. Pears Led, TP 2698/1059 
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Another 
Year 
of 
Success 


for 
Seagers 


Ist Prize in the Cocktail 
Competition of France, 
August 1948 Y 
ep The only GIN used in 
4 the FIRST 3 WINNING 
COCKTAILS at the 
International Cocktail 
Competition, Olympia, 





January 1948 
3rd Prize in the Cocktail 
Competition held in 


Manchester, May 1948 


| 
| 


sk GIN MAKES 
THE COCKTAIL 


— SEAGERS 
MAKE THE GIN 





QEAGE RG 


GIN 


THE DISTILLERY, DEPTFORD, LONDON.5.E.6 
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HOLIDAYS! } § 
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Delightful cruising on Avon | 
and Severn. Broads type 
cruisers and yachts for hire. 
Booking now. Catalogue 3d. 


BATHURSTS ‘‘D.1”’ 
TEWKESBURY, GLOS. 


Tel: Tewkesbury 2248 























BETWEEN 
SMOKES 


FOX'S , 


REGe 


MINTS 





LASTING 
SOOTHING - REFRESHING 





A man’s best friend is his—_—_ 
FAID 








98 cc, 125 M.P.G. KICKSTART | 


£52 plus 


Purchase Tax 
£14: 0:10 


Fleing 


GOR GI 


MOTOR CYCLE 


World Concessionaires— 


JACK OLDING & CO. LTD. 


AUDLEY HOUSE, NORTH AUDLEY STREET 
LONDON, W.! Telephone: Mayfair 5242-3-4 
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Post 
your 


films 


u 


to 


Will R. Rose 














If you want a weatherproof that slips on with | 
| the cool ease of all really well-tailored clothes | 
| . impeccable in fashion . . . impermeable in | 
the worst weather . . . then choose a Dexter. 


Discriminating men have done so for 50 years. 


As British as the weather — but reliable. | 


DEXTER . 


WEATHERPROOES 
















Obtainable from Leading Outfitters Everywhere. 


WALLACE, SCOTT & COMPANY LIMITED - CATHCART : GLASGOW 





Fost felling or cross cutting by ONE MAN 





One man can take the Danarm power 42 secs. One man can do the work of 

saw to the remotest site. One man can six, and the Danarm never needs a pay 

fell’ timber or cross cut with ease packet. Cuts up to 22” diameter (40 
emergencies). 


and specd—12” diameter can be cut in Catalogue on request. 








ae 


Powered by 
Villiers Petrol 
Engine or 

electric motor, 


DANARM ONE MAN PORTABLE POWER SAW 
J. CLUBLEY ARMSTRONG DANARM, ABFORD HOUSE, WILTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.W.1 








TO-MORROW IS MY 
SCREEN TEST 
1 WANT My gh =X. 
TEETH TO WD 

\ SPARKLE / 





THE ROLE IS YOURS, 
HELEN—THEY VE 
FALLEN FOR YOUR 


> 





All over the world millions“use 


‘KOLYNOS' 


morning and night 





3 
economy size 2/2 
Your dentist says: “‘ Clean your teeth twice 
daily!” ‘KOLYNOS’ Dental Cream cleans 
between your teeth where food clings and 
decay starts. ‘ KOLYNOS’ cleans safely 
without harsh abrasives — makes your 
teeth whiter, your mouth so refreshed | 











J.& H.WILSON LT SHEFFIELD 
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[CoLD| FACTS ABOUT 
PRESTCOLD 


Refrigerators 


WHERE ARE THEY ? 

They’re in Bulawayo —and 
Brussels. Bombay and Bogota 
and Ballarat. They’re all over the 
world—fine British refrigerators 
doing a fine export job, helping to 
bridge that gap. And wherever 
they go they get a warm welcome! 


WHAT ABOUT ME? 
Yes, we know. You want one too. 
Who would blame you? They 
are the finest refrigerators in 
Britain and we wish there were 









“They get a 
warm welcome 
overseas /* 


la 


rah» 
= —. 








distributor or authorised Prestcold 
dealer. You might be lucky 
this time ! 


WHO MAKES THEM ? 


Prestcold Refrigerators are made 
by Britain’s largest manufacturers 


more for Britain. But numbers 


: , ofautomatic refrigeration. Among 
are increasing . . . see your local 


the 8000 workpeople at the great 
Cowley factory are skilled de- 

















THIS IS signers, engineers, technicians, 
MODEL S$ 47! craftsmen, _ Whose pride is to 
make Britain’s finest refrigeration 

A superb, post- equipment—domestic, commercial, 


war domestic 
refrigerator — 
busy earning 
dollars. Some 
available for 


industrial, scientific. Prestcold 
means everything in refrigeration : 


you can buy no finer. 
home needs— 
see your dealer. 











PRESSED STEEL CO. LTD. 
COWLEY - OXFORD 
















NM Model B.C.4758R A.C. 
£97.16.6 


including Purchase Tax 


Designed 
specially for 
the connoisseur 


tHe AG.C. auromaric 


RECORD-CHANGER RADIOGRAM 


combines in one superb walnut cabinet a high quality 
5-valve superhet all-wave radio receiver with an automatic 
record-changer gramophone unit handling up to eight 
mixed 10-inch or 12-inch records at one playing. 


EGC 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., MAGNET HOUSE - KINGSWAY « LONDON - WC2 


Manufacturers of 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 














NOW PRODUCED IN BRITAIN 


Jantigen‘B’ 


treatment for 


CATARRH and 
BRONCHITIS 


First introduced to this country last year after twelve 





years’ experience throughout Australia, and sub- 
sequently in Canada, as a remedy for Catarrh and 
Bronchitis, Lantigen ‘B’ is now being prepared in 
British laboratories. Lantigen ‘B’ not only treats the 
disorder, but builds up resistance to further attacks. 
A bottle costs 25/8, including 4/8 purchase tax. Ask 
your chemist for the fully descriptive LANTIGEN leaflet. 


Taken like ordinary medicine 


LANTIGEN (ENGLAND) LTD., BAGSHOT, SURREY 







































World’s 99 
most wanted 1 pen 


Here is the Gift that will bring a thrill of pleasure— 
the coveted Parker “*51.” 

83 surveys in 34 countries prove Parker to be the 
world’s most wanted pen. Not only is the Parker “51” 
by far the most beautiful pen ever designed, but its 
performance puts it ahead of all other writing in- f : 
struments. Touch point to paper... and the “51°” £5 
writes instantly, with eager smoothness! 

A special patented ink-trap controls the flow 
of ink, enabling the pen to “breathe.” That is 
why the ‘*51”’ when correctly filled, never fails 
to write, never leaks or blobs. 

The unique, tubular 14-ct. gold nib is 
designed ‘so as to suit your special needs. { 
You can choose from six different grades 
—Extra Fine, Fine, Medium, Broad, Stub 
and Oblique. The gleaming Lustraloy g 
cap slides on securely without twisting. 
A patented self-filler is safely hidden 
within the barrel. 

Available in Black, Dove Grey, Cedar 
Blue, and Cordovan Brown. Price 
62/6 (plus pur. tax). 

Notice how the nib 
(A) is hooded against 
dirt and damage— 
only the point shows. 
The ingenious ink- 
trap (B) enables the 
pen to ‘* breathe,” 


prevents floodin; 
and leakage. 


Made in Great Britain and Canada 


Fill your pen with Quink con- 
taining Solv-x, a protective ink 
for all good fountain pens. 











] 
THE PARKER PEN COMPANY LIMITED, BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 




















HARRIS TWEED? 


Weaving Tweed on hand-looms with the traditional skill for which the 
crofters of the Outer Hebrides are famous makes it impossible for Harris 
Tweed to be sold at alow price. But think what you get! Magic of moor 
and mountain in its patterns. . . long wear far beyond the life of other 
fabrics . . . most of all the inescapable rightness of Harris Tweed for every 
outdoor occasion. 


LOOK FOR THE MARK ON THE CLOTH 
LOOK FOR THE LABEL ON THE GARMENT 


Issued by The Harris Tweed Association Limited 
H.9 
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LOUIS PASTEUR, 


ITBREAD IN ENGLISH HISTORY 





oe : 34 x 7 
1822-95 


....probed the secret of fermentation 
in Whitbread’s Brewery. 


In 1871, the French Scientist 
Louis Pasteur, investigating 
the processes of fermenta- 
tion in beer, worked in 
Whitbread’s Brewery. 
Whitbread’s are proud to 
have helped in these re- 
searches which, beginnin, 

with the improvement o' 


Gate, 





4°; sender 


beer and wines, led to a 
revolution in medical prac- 
tice. His visit marked the 
foundation of Whitbread’s 
modern research laboratory, 
and his microscope, still in 
working order, is a highly 
prized memento of his 
stay. 
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Just honest-to-goodness 


tobacco 























Plain or cork-tipped 


‘Greys’ will always appeal 
to those smokers who ask 
of a cigarette that it shall 
be pleasant and satisfying. 
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* Charivaria 


“SHRINKAGE within the Empire must cease,” says a 
writer, ‘and what we have we must hold.” It is significant 
that a strong force from the mainland recently occupied 
the Isle of Wight without opposition. 


° ° 


A man recently exchanged a typewriter for an old 
picture, which he sold for £3,200. It is not revealed whether 
the purchaser of the type- 
writer lost on the deal. 


° ° 


“Wuat’s CooKING AT 
SHANKLIN?” 
“ Sunday Express” headline. 
From all we read, it cer- 
tainly wasn’t snoek. 


° ° 


“Since using an electric 
razor I have never missed 
my morning train,” says a 
correspondent. It’s the 
extra long flex that helps 
him on his way. 





° ° 


The Australian cricketers are due to tour South Africa 
later this year. It might be good timing to extend the 
present English tour of South Africa to Australia. 


° ° 


Tinned spaghetti is now off points. Food Ministry 
officials deny that this is a grateful gesture for South 
Hammersmith. 

° ° 


A well-known comedian: protests that he is always being 
told one of his own stories. This seems to be a case of the 
tale dogging the wag. 


The manager of a large firm in Lancashire complains 
that if one of his employees is absent with flu most of 
the others contrive to catch it with almost uncanny 
swiftness. Contact-men are suspected. 


°o ° 


“IT may state that the bird was seen at 15 yards, on a fence at 
eye level, in perfect light conditions, using a 9x binocular.” 


y . : “ British Birds.” 
For watching the bird-watchers ? ; 


a. 





It is said that many dogs == — SA 
are nervous and timid a ech Ve ; pia 
adays. Some of them refuse _____ 
to approach the house if they 
think the postman is about. 





° °o 


A naturalist warns us 
that the fact that our wild- 
life friends are seen in pairs 
at this time of the year 
does not necessarily mean 
that the mating season has 
started. Take kippers, for 
instance. 


° °o 








“Police are trying to trace Mr. , who did not return home 
after a visit to his doctor yesterday morning and has not been seen 
since.” —"“Derby Evening Telegraph.” 


Tried the surgery waiting-room ? 
° ° 


We read that the British film-making industry has been 
handicapped by- shortage of petrol. Cinemagoers complain 
that the use of horse-drawn vehicles for smash-and-grab 
raids tends to rob films of verisimilitude. 
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Trials of a Monument 


r \HEY are going to clean Cleopatra’s Needle, and I 
suppose it deserves a soap ration after seventy 
years. 

One may say, and say truly, of this remarkable obelisk, 
that it was hewn in rose-red granite from the quarries of 
Aswan, by order of Thothmes III, and set up at Helio- 
polis, which is On. 

One may say of Thothmes III that he was ‘“‘a beneficent 
god, lord creator of things, king of the south and the north, 
Men-Kheper-Ra, son of Ra, Thothmes, to whom life is 
given like Ra for ever.” That was his own view. He 
made the remark about three and a half thousand years 
ago and, foreseeing the paper shortage, had it printed 
on stone. 

One may say (also with truth) that the Needle was taken 
to Alexandria by the Romans and set up there in honour of 
Augustus Cesar, and perhaps they began to call it Cleopatra’s 
Needle then. Nobody knows what made it topple down. 
Perhaps it remembered Mark Antony. It was certainly 
put into an iron ship to be towed to London and the ship 
was christened Cleopatra by a Miss MacKillop, on September 
21st, 1877. 

The idea of -sending it to London had occurred to the 
Earl of Cavan in 1801, so that the parcel took some time 
to arrive. This was not the fault of the Earl of Cavan, 
who wished to commemorate the triumph of Nelson and 
Abercrombie, nor of many other persons who took pity 
on the fallen monument. Twice the Khedive presented 
it to Britain, and twice Britain did nothing in particular 
about it. One of the difficulties was that the Khedive had 
let the land on which it lay to a Greek called Dimitri, who 
wanted to develop the property as a housing estate. He 
asked the Khedive either to take it away or have it buried. 
The Khedive said it belonged to England. So there it lay. 
Dimitri threatened to break it up and use the bits to build 
houses with, but he was persuaded to spare the thing. 
Later he claimed damages against the Khedive, who 
obstructed his operations, and still later, when they wanted 
to move it, declared that the Khedive had no right to give 
anyone permission to trespass on his land. It seems clear 
that the Turkish Khedives were not quite the men that 
the best of the Pharaohs had been. 

When they got the old thing off in its iron case, the 
ballast shifted and her captain decided to abandon her. 
Six sailors (who are commemorated on the monument) 
had tried to secure the ballast and were drowned. The 
rest were taken aboard by Captain Booth of the Olga. He 
thought the Cleopatra had gone to the bottom, and sailed 
home. The derelict was found by another ship and towed 
into the Spanish port of Ferrol. Her captain demanded 
five thousand pounds for salvage. The Admiralty allowed 
him two thousand. In the end the Cleopatra was taken 


° 


off by the tug Angha, and came proudly up the Thames 
in January 1878. 

The Emperors Augustus and Caligula had ferried a 
couple of obelisks to Rome a good deal earlier. Theodosius 
sent one to Constantinople, but it broke in two. 

Paris got hers in 1836. New York became obelisk- 
conscious in 1880. I think that was more or less the end 
of the export drive in great obelisks. 

What charms me about our own Needle is the list of 
things they put inside the pedestal before they jacked it 
up on the Victoria Embankment, between Charing Cross 
and Waterloo. They were: 


(1) A s@ale model of the obelisk in bronze. 

(2) A piece of granite from the obelisk itself. 

(3) A complete set of British coins and a rupee. 

(4) A standard foot and the standard pound. 

(5) A two-foot rule. 

(6) A standard gauge to the one-thousandth part of an 
inch. 

(7) A portrait of Queen Victoria. 

(8) A history of the voyage from Alexandria, and with 
plans printed on vellum. 

(9) Dr. Birch’s translation of the inscriptions. 

(10) Copies of the Bible in several languages. 

(11) Translations of the sixteenth verse of the third 
chapter of the Gospel of St. John in two hundred 
and fifteen languages. 

(12) The Pentateuch in Hebrew. 

(13) The Book of Genesis in Arabic. 

(14) A copy of the London Directory. ° P 

(15) Bradshaw’s Railway Guide. 

(16) A Map of London. 

(17) Copies of the current daily and weekly illustrated 
papers. (I hope including Punch.) 

(18) A hydraulic jack, and specimens of wire ropes and 
cables. 

(19) A shilling razor. 

(20) A box of cigars. 

(21) Some tobacco pipes. 

(22) A feeding-bottle. 

(23) A collection of toys. 

(24) A box of hairpins. 

(25) Photographs of twelve pretty Englishwomen. 


No doubt there were many more. If the Kaiser or Hitler 
had made a lucky shot in the last two wars, or if the great 
tides at the beginning of last week had shifted the poor old 
trophy from her forty-foot bed in the Thames ooze, we 
might have seen these precious things again. And great 
fun it would have been. As it is they are reserved for a 
wondering posterity. 

But how different from the home life of Thothmes III. 

EvoE. 


fe) 


end. Sorry I’m a bit later ring- 

ing up than usual, but I am at 
Victoria station, speaking from a call- 
box, and the caller in front of me in 
the queue was a woman. All women 
are long-winded on the telephone, but 
as soon as I set eyes on this one I felt 


: ik that Conkleshill? Sympson this 


All for Twopence 


in my bones that she was going to be 
an absolute menace. She had one of 
those very silly small hats that sort of 
come down over the eyes and a great 
blob of a nose and a mouth that 
wouldn’t close properly because of 
protruding teeth. 

“When the fellow in front of her 
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had finished she grabbed hold of the 
handle of the door, which was one of 
those sort of double ones that fold up 
in the middle, and when she got half- 
way inside the box she tried to close the 
door too quickly and somehow got 
herself stuck half in and half out. I 
managed to push her in, and then she 
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dropped her bag and took two minutes 
finding her morey, which had rolled 
all over the floor. Next of course she 
tried to look up her number in the 
Directory, and discovered that there 
was no S—Z in the box, only two copies 
of L—R. I managed tosneak an S—Z 
for her out of the next box, and then 
she found she had no coppers, so I 
changed her a threepenny-bit and she 
really got going at last. 

“The first time she got through she 
pressed button B instead of button A. 
but she put the money in again and 
soon started talking. She had not 
closed the door properly and I could 
hear every word she said, and T can 
assure you that it was the most utter 
rubbish I have ever heard. 

“T think it was her sister she was 
talking to, or possibly an aunt, and the 
excuse she made for ringing up was 
simply to say that Alf’s cold was better. 
The idea of women keeping queues 
of business-men waiting outside call- 
boxes just to tell their aunts or sisters 
that Alf’s cold is better seems to me 








pretty thick, but I could have forgiven 
her if she had concentrated on Alf’s 
cold and called it a day. Far from it. 
As soon as she had made it quite clear 
that Alf’s cold was better she developed 
a morbid interest in Rose’s bad leg. 

“T fancy Rose’s bad leg was not 
getting on so well as Alf’s cold, because 
she kept interrupting her aunt or sister 
to say that she was very sorry, and 
then she said that it must be very 
awkward for Perce, while Rose was laid 
up. The mention of Perce was a fatal 
move, because the aunt or sister then 
started on a long diatribe about Perce 
which went on for three minutes. I 
rather fancy (I hope I’m not doing him 
an injustice) that Perce had been 
taking advantage of Rose’s bad leg to 
spend rather too much time out with 
the boys. Then the blob-nosed lady 
said that the trouble with Perce was 
that he took after his father. Luckily 
this upset the lady at the other end, 
and she rang off abruptly. Nine 
minutes the blob-nosed lady had been 
in the box. Personally, I think two 
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. and will it burn every kind of salvage?” 


minutes should be the limit for every- 
body, and they ought to fix some sort of 
gadget to cut people off. Of course the 
real trouble is that there aren’t enough 
telephones. There are eighteen people 
waiting for this box I’m in at the 
moment. 

“No, I haven’t anything to say. I 
just thought you would like to know 
that nothing whatever has happened 
since I saw you on Sunday.” 

D. H. B. 
° ° 


“Anp a Great TECHNICAL REVIVAL— 
BETTY GRABLE 
In Pin-Up Grru (U).” 
Cinema advertisement. 


And what technique! 
° ° 


“To prevent suffocation, babies should 
never be allowed to lie face down on their 
backs, state officials of the Canadian 
Mothercraft Society.”—Canadian paper. 
But if you don’t watch ’em, the little 
beggars will find some way to do it. 
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Just Tick Them Off On Your Fingers. 


the Continents, and did so. More, I pointed them out 
unhesitatingly on the map. She then asked me to 
name the Oceans. 

“Well,” I said. “Just as there are five Continents, so 
there are five Oceans—Atlantic, Pacific, Indian, Arctic and 
—er—Antarctic.” 

She said she had never heard of the Antarctic Ocean. 

This made me slightly uneasy. This small girl attaches 
considerable weight to any information I give her; I have 
heard her pass on to her companions miscellaneous items 
I have let fall about the size of the moon or the reason 
owls hunt in the dark as though they had all the freshness 
and validity of pieces seen in the paper. So I had another 
look at the map to make sure. 

If you look at Mercator’s excellent Projection you will 
find “Arctic OcEAN” written twice, once in a patch of 
blue above Alaska and those parts, and again on the right- 
hand side along the top of Siberia. I count this as one 
ocean and an obvious instance of the sort of difficulty that 
besets a man who tries to spread a globe out on a single 
sheet of paper. Lower down, between the tropics of 
Cancer and Capricorn and reading from left to right, 
appear the Pacific, Atlantic and Indian Oceans, with (on 
my map) a rather fiddling reappearance of the Pacific on 
the extreme right where the Philippines come round again. 
Southward of all this lies an almost unbroken stretch of 
light blue, running right across the bottom of the page, 
with only three indeterminate excrescences (labelled, 
respectively, “Wilkes Land,” “Graham Ld” and “Wilkes 
Land’’) to vary the monotony. There is ample room to 
write “ANTARCTIC OCEAN” six times over in these 
desolate regions, but one looks in vain for hide or 
hair of it. 

I admitted all this frankly enough to the small girl, who 
had indeed been leaning heavily on the back of my neck 
during these researches, and she advised me, with a child’s 
intuitive apprehension of the next thing to be done, to 
turn over. I did so, abandoning “World—Political”’ for 
“World—Physical Features,” and at once observed a sur- 
prising thing. The Arctic continued to make its dual 
appearance, the Pacific and Indian Oceans were unchanged, 
but the Atlantic had come in half. It was now featured 
as “Norta ATLANTIC OcEAN”’ and (in its lower reaches, 
between the Cape of Good Hope and, say, Rio de Janeiro) 
“Soutn ATLANTIC OCEAN.” 

“One, two, three, four, five oceans,” said the child, 
triumphantly. 

I could not accept this, and drew a swift analogy to 
bolster my morale. “Just as there is a North America 
and a South America, yet only one continent of America, 
so, no doubt,” I said, ‘‘there is one Atlantic Ocean, divided 
into North and South Atlantics.” 

“Then there’s only four,” said the child. 

I could not accept that either. Ever since the first 
governess darkened the doors of my own childhood there 
have been five continents and five oceans, and I see no 
reason to make a change at my time of life. “Wait a 
minute,” I said, and turned to the extreme end of the 
Atlas, where one is shown the North and South Polar 
Regions as viewed from a balloon. There is much good 
reading on these two maps, with all sorts of geopolitical 
inferences waiting to be drawn, but as a means of settling 
an argument about the names of the oceans I cannot 
recommend them. Around the South Pole, for instance, 
are said to lie the Indian Ocean, this confounded South 


| WAS asked a little while ago by a small girl to name 


Atlantic Ocean of theirs, and a South Pacific Ocean of all 
unheard-of things. 

“That makes six,” said the child. 

“No,” I said. 

There was worse to follow; for inside this ring of new- 
fangled oceans and in a direction that, but for the absurdity 
of directions in the polar regions, would be to the north- 
west of the South Pole is a clearly-marked “ Antarctic Sea.” 

“You said it was an ocean,” complained the child. 

I thought it best to turn over, or rather, since we were 
already at the extreme limit of the book, to turn back. 
This was a mistake. It brought us face to face with 
Australasia, and almost the first peculiarity one notices 
about the map of Australasia are the words ‘“SouTHERN 
OcEaN,” boldly inscribed off the tip of Tasmania. 

“Southern Ocean, Southern Ocean, Southern Ocean,” 
cried the child, skipping about the room and cracking her 
fingers together in an unpleasant way. 

“You'll hurt yourself,” I said, not very hopefully, “if 
you go on like that. That’s not its real name, anyway. 
It’s only what they call it in those parts, I expect.” 

“What they call what?” 

“Well——” I began, but not having an answer imme- 
diately ready threw the Atlas away and hauled out the 
relevant volume of the Encyclopedia. 

“Matt-Pear,” said the child. ‘How super!” 

Chambers, bless them, make no bones at all about the 
oceans. “The separate oceans” (they say categorically) 
“are the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Indian, the Arctic and the 
Antarctic.” They say more than this, but that is enough 
to show that they were properly brought up. Very likely 
they had governesses when they were small. ‘You see?” 
I said to the child. 

“It’s a pretty old book,” she said (as indeed it is). 

“Oceans don’t go changing about from day to day,” 
I said with some warmth. “They stay put.” But all the 
same, to clinch the matter, I went and got my 1948 Almanack. 
Whitaker is just as definite as Chambers. 

“The following table gives the areas of the principal 
oceans and seas” (he remarks), “with the greatest known 
depth of each :— 


Oceans 

Name Area of Basin Greatest Depth 
(sq. miles) (feet) 

Pacific 63,986,000 Off Mindanao, 35,410 
Atlantic 31,530,000 Porto Rico Trench, 30,143 
Indian 28,350,000 Sunda Trench, 22,968 
Arctic 5,541,600 17,850 

Seas 
Malay etc., etc.” 


We had, as Henry James would say, a pause. 

“It’s jolly deep, I must say,” said the child at last. 
““Off Minandoa, I mean.” j 

I said nothing. It did not occur to me at the time that 
the Antarctic, though a perfectly good ocean in every way, 
might very well be omitted from a table of principal 
oceans. Could we now perhaps reach a form of agreement 
along those lines ? H. F. E. 

° ° 


Pedants, Please Note. 
WHEN pompous men in argument refer 
To my remarks as a non sequitur, 
How sweet it is to be a little blunter 
And answer “Surely, no—a non sequuntur!” 
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The Mind’s Eye 


mean, visualizer?’’ Then, seeing Cogbottle look at 
his watch, Upfoot added, “Oh, like that, is it,” and 
looked at his own. 

“No,” said Cogbottle judicially, “let’s have a shot at it. 
You must be a visualizer yourself to some degree—every- 
body is; I’m sure I can make you see what I mean. Essen- 
tially, to be a visualizer is to have the habit of making a 
mental picture to go with some quite abstract statement. 
It’s the only way most people can grasp some ideas at all, 
and so abstract writers often tend to cast their ideas in 
pictorial form.” 

“Such as?” 

“In Bertrand Russell’s History of Western Philosophy,” 
said Cogbottle, ‘““which I have been reading very slowly 
for a terrible long time, there occurs, for instance, such a 
sentence as...” He fumbled in his pocket and brought 
out a pack of dog-eared envelopes, the backs of which he 
examined for some moments. “No,” he said at length, 
putting them away again, “I don’t seem to have got it 
here. But I remember it began: ‘Between this period and 
the dark ages, at the end of the sixth century, stands 
Gregory the Great.’ That was written with a_ visualizer 
in mind.” 

“You mean,” Upfoot said with a far-away look in his 
eye, “somebody who thinks of a sort of neutral-eoloured 
expanse with some vague-shaped mass on one side of it, 
representing a period, and a kind of pile of mixed -black 
wool and fog on the other, representing the dark ages, and 
in the middle the standing figure of Gregory the Great. 
whatever he looked like.” 

“Exactly. You’re obviously a considerable visualizer.” 

“Just normal, I think,” said Upfoot modestly, “just 
normal. But what about it, anyway?” 

Cogbottle said: ‘What I find interesting is the—you 
might call it conflict there must be in the mind of a writer 
who wants to make his statement effective without making 
it distracting. For anybody who’s too much of a visualizer, 
that sentence has distracting implications. The end of the 
sixth century, for instance.” 

“Doesn’t bother me,” said Upfoot. “Ignorance is bliss. 
I don’t know anything about the sixth——” 

“Not just the sixth century,” Cogbottle said, raising a 
finger, “the end of the sixth century. I’m enough of a 
visualizer to think of a long thing like a ruier, graduated in 


‘\ 7 ISUALIZER?” repeated Upfoot. “What do you 


a hundred equal divisions, with Gregory striking his. 


attitude on the end of it.” 

“Like a diving-board?” 

Cogbottle closed his eyes. “No,” he said, opening them, 
“because there’s the seventh century, another long graduated 
ruler, beginning immediately afterwards and stretching 
away into the distance.” 

For a few moments they both considered this tableau. 
Then Upfoot said “The distance? But that means you’re 
standing quite close to Gregory yourself. What are you 
doing at the end of the sixth century?” 

“T’ve gone up close,” said Cogbottle, “to get a better 
view of Gregory. Wouldn’t be any use my standing here, 
halfway through the twentieth century, and straining my 
eyes back along thirteen and a half of these graduated 
rulers, each marked neatly into a hundred divisions, in an 
attempt to see what Gregory was up to. He’d only be a 
speck anyway, and what with the dark ages, let alone all 
the steam and smoke rising from the nineteenth, only fifty 
divisions away 4 

“But wait a minute,” Upfoot interrupted. 





“Each of 
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those divisions is a year. Do you mean to say that when- 
ever anyone mentions a year, all you visualize is a tiny 
little bit of a ruler with hardly enough room on it for four 
figures? How do you get the seasons in, even? You must 
need a microscope.” 

“No, no,” said Cogbottle, “it’s all in the view-point, it’s 
all in where I take up my position. Focus, as it were. 
When I set out to think of a single year I take my mental 
stand just about as far away from it as I do from a century, 
so of course I see just about the same amount of detail.” 

“Of course my eye,” said Upfoot. “Speak for yourself. 
I suppose you see three hundred and sixty-five little 
divisions?” 

Cogbottle looked a little self-conscious and said “Well, 
not exactly. This is where it gets a bit complicated. The 
great point is what you might call the subsidiary period. 
Fifty-two weekly divisions or twelve monthly divisions? 
Depends how close I am.” 

“And how close you are,” Upfoot said, “depends on how 
close you got, to begin with.” 

“Exactly.” 

“Bertrand Russell mentions the end of the sixth century 
and you go whizzing back to take up your position a little 
to one side of—— But wait a minute,” said Upfoot, “I’ve 
just thought of something. What are you standing on 
while you’re looking at Gregory the Great?” 

Cogbottle said, “I’m net standing on anything. I’m a 
disembodied eye.” 

“Well, I must say,” said Upfoot, looking dissatisfied, 
“T think that’s a bit cool. No give-and-take at all. 
Here’s poor old Gregory has to stand stiff and solid as a 
statue right on the edge of the dark ages just for you to 
watch him, but you—oh, no, you’re disembodied, nothing 
for anyone to see on your side, not a sausage. Call yourself 
a visualizer!” R. M. 


° ° 


Earthbound 


LE my life I have loved the sky . . . 
Earth-arching, space-searching, cloud-bearing 
canopy 

That over us all spans all ways the starry expanse, 
Measureless, unplumbed, fathomless, immense. 
Whether it be morning, with tufts of cloud tossing 
Across the apple-green dappled dawn, rosily passing; 
Or high noon, with birds sailing serene 
In the blue, mirrored waterwise in mere or tarn; 
Always it broods above and carelessly covers us. 


In all its moods I loved it from afar; 

Earthbound, with cloud and wind I have been one: 
Others have scaled the stairways of the air 

And dared the splendour of the morning sun. 

They have spanned the sky’s high windy corridors, 
Following the birds’ ways, the lanes among the stars, 
And hand-in-hand with hazard they have flown 
Upon the upper air. Then see, ah, see, how fair 
The shining shoals of cloud riding the wind below! 


All this they have known, 

Making the eagle’s secret paths their own; 

And when they walk with other men once more, 
Like sailors home from some far, foreign shore, 
Their eyes will mirror it: where they go, it will go. 


E. R. 
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Motoring Notes from 
Parts 


ME. BOULOT says that when 
she was a girl it would have 
meant the guillotine. 

M. Albert gallantly points cut that 
the guillotine was abolished some 
years before Mme. Boulot was a girl. 
But it might, he says, have meant 
Devil’s Island. 

I had knocked down a gendarme in 
the Champs Elysées. 

Let me at least partly stifle the 
reader’s gasp of dismay by saying that 
I did not do so with my fists. I 
misjudged the width of my Camber 
Utility Four-by-Four by an inch or so, 
with the result that the hub-cap of my 
near-side front whee] grazed the small 
dais from which the gendarme was 
furiously conducting the mad orchestra 
of traffic with his white baton. He fell. 

As I parked the car at the side of 
the road I reflected that wars had been 
started by incidents hardly more grave. 

The gendarme picked himself up and 
automatically blew his whistle. I was 
immediately surrounded by three of 
his colleagues. 

“T regret infinitely,” I began, ‘to 
have been so maladroit . . .” 

“Useless,” said one of the gendarmes, 
“to make excuses.” 

‘Either one is blind,” said another, 
“or one is not.” 

“Tf one is blind,” said the third, 
“one does not conduct a vehicle.” 

“Tt is necessary,” said the original 
gendarme—who mercifully was unhurt 
—‘‘to make a verbal process at the 
Prefecture.” 

We got into my car. I thought 
despondently of the draughty hours 
ahead at the Prefecture. A sudden 
inspiration came to me. 

“When one is suffering from shock,” 
I said, “a little cognac is to be 
counselled.” 

There was a thoughtful silence. 
Encouraged, I grew bolder. 

“On the route to the Prefecture,” I 
went on, “there is a bistro with which 
I am slightly acquainted. A bistro, if I 
do not deceive myself, where one can 
find a potable cognac.” 

“Tt is true,” said one of the gen- 
darmes, “‘that in cases of shock a little 
cognac prescribes itself.” 

“Tt is efficacious,” said another, 
“for the nerves.” 

“And at the same time,” a third 
said, “one cannot say that it harms 
the stomach.” 

I breathed again. The rest was up 
to my friends at Mme. Boulot’s. 

When eventually we entered that 
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“We can’t think why the Council doesn’t order us to lop it.” 


lady’s establishment M. Albert gave 
a cry of alarm. 

“My poor old,” he said, “what do I 
see? What crime have you then per- 
petrated that the entire gendarmerie 
should thus surround you?” 

“There has been a contretemps,” I 
said. “‘T have unhappily descended one 
of these gentlemen from his platform 
with my car.” 

M. Albert sized up the situation in a 
flash. His expression changed from 
cynical amusement to deep concern. 

“What horror!” he said with 
emotion.. “If it were not for the 
phenomenal powers of endurance and 
fortitude for which the gendarmerie of 
Paris are justly world-famed the 
affair could have been tragic. A little 
cognac, Messieurs ?”’ 

Moustaches were twirled affirma- 
tively. 

“T remind myself,” said M. Albert, 
“that when my cousin Adéle affianced 
herself with a guardian of the peace 
she declared that it was not the 
uniform alone, superb as it was, which 
had attracted her. No,she said, it is the 
indomitable courage and intelligence 
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of the Force to which my fiancé has 
the honour to belong that commands 
my respect and regard.” 

There were murmurs of approval. 

“T myself,” went on M. Albert, 
warming to his work, “‘have perceived 
another admirable characteristic in 
agents of the police. I speak of their 
tolerance and understanding of the 
blunders of ordinary mortals.” 

The twirling of moustaches became 
more pronounced. Mme. Boulot re- 
filled the glasses. 

M. Albert turned to me. 

“My friend,” he said severely, “it 
is indeed fortunate for you that we are 
blessed with a gendarmerie renowned 
for its lenient treatment of foreigners. 
Otherwise this regrettable occurrence 
would certainly have led ‘to the 
Prefecture. And then...” He 
shrugged his shoulders eloquently. 

It was a narrow escape—but I 
wondered next morning if a short spell 
on Devil’s Island might not have been 
less damaging to my morale than the 
combined effect of Mme. Boulot’s 
cognac and her bill for the evening’s 
entertainment. 








“Okay. We've had it. Your dad’s started his 
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‘slight adjustments’. 


Further Musings 


O-DAY I offer some seasonable reflections, including 

a piece on bulbs and bulb-growing. Strictly, bulbs 

begin to be topical as early in the year as in the 
autumn before, but spring is the time when they come 
into their own as flowers rather than as buried onions. 
The actual bulb part of a bulb is, as I have hinted, pretty 
much of an onion in appearance, and if we deliberately 
cut a bulb in half (a very theoretical action) we can see 
that same dense packing, with its free use of semi-Cellophane 
that so interests onion-slicers, however automatically. 
Other general points to be noted are that a bulb has roots 
of a kind, unnecessary as they seem, and that people who 
do not know much find the resulting leaves nearly as 
difficult to identify as the bulb itself. The average leaf 
may be described as pale magnified grass, and the first shy 
appearance of a typical wodge or spike on a wintry scene 
is greeted with an enthusiasm which may be said without 
cynicism to have something to do with the time of year. 


| ty is difficult to tell my readers much about the different 
kinds of bulbs without running the risk of qualifying as 
the sort of expert by whom bulb-articles are normally 
written, but if we ignore the muddling truth that some 
bulbs are corms (or things which, when sawn through, are 
revealed to botany classes as cross-sections of pure starch) 
we may say that the chief kinds are snowdrops, crocuses, 
daffodils and allied products, and hyacinths; also any 
others I have forgotten, such as bluebells. Snowdrops 
are noted for being early, crocuses for general keenness, 
daffodils for their yellowness and the poem by Wordsworth; 
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narcissuses and other sub-divisions of the daffodil have the 
kudos of daffodils without either of the main reasons, while 
hyacinths are made of pink or blue wax, and of almost all 
plants except the begonia are the flower which has most 
had it if trodden on. Bluebells are of course the flowers 
that carpet woods, and no jigsaw puzzle of a wood in 
spring would do them less than justice. 

Before I finish with bulbs I must say a word about the 
indoor kind in olive-green bowls with string and a stick. 
The thing about indoor bulbs in general is that by planting 
them as early as you should you get the flowers as early 
as other people do; the whole process consists of rewarded 
forethought and not letting them out of your mental sight, 
it being an axiom of the indoor-plant world that the earth 
in bowls and flower-pots is damp enough one day and bone 
dry the very next. I don’t propose to go into the ins and 
outs of that chanciest of sciences, cyclamen-keeping, but 
I would like to say how eagerly owners describe their last 
plant but two, the one that worked. 


Pe us turn now to kitchen gardens, which are an 
enormously important aspect of this time of year; for 
it is now, roughly, that kitchen gardeners get busy at week- 
ends with their string and twigs and rattling packets of 
beans and peas, and now as much as ever lunch-getters 
find it difficult to choose the best all-round moment for 
shouting kitchen gardeners indoors, the surest but least 
efficient method being an obviously genuine yell, which 
means that the others are actually eating. Kitchen-garden 
planters are noted for their professional results, for the 
way they bring a small rattle back in the envelope, for 
their habit of being asked to state exactly how many seeds 
they have planted, and for getting the gardening bits in the 
papers read to them after they have read them for them- 
selves. Talking of seed-packets, I am not going to mention 
the pictures on them, because my readers must have noticed 
that pictures are unnecessary in foreseeing vegetables, 
their names alone conjuring up colour-photographs of 
prize-winners. 


, oe paragraph is going to be informative and concerns 
the way some of the better-known vegetables grow. The 
growing process of beans or peas is extraordinarily well- 
known to mankind because a considerable part of child- 
hood is spent wedging beans and peas into empty jam-jars 
lined with blotting-paper and sand and in watching Nature 
keep to the rules. It may thus be firmly stated that the 
root goes down from the bean or pea and the shoot goes 
up and becomes a leaf readily identifiable to those waiting 
above ground. Cabbages, on the other hand, are above 
ground to start with; they are put in as little wilted cabbage 
leaves and are watched for signs of unwilting, when they 
count morally as having come up. Carrots start life as 
green feathers, potatoes as earthworks. Mint is unique in 
being not so much grown as transferred bodily from some 
friendly garden; it surprises the pessimistic by settling 
down nicely, and (along with other herbs ranging from 
parsley to the rarer sources of individual pride) when 
picked is either darted at in a hurry by someone cooking or 
gathered poetically by the co-opted. 

My final seasonable thought is to do with spring-cleaning. 
This again is something everyone knows about, from the 
busy or from the humorously intolerant side; but those on 
one side may sometimes have wondered at what exact date 
in this least fixed of annual events people are really late 
with their spring-cleaning when they say so, while those 
on the other must have remarked how imperceptibly but 
definitely a spring-cleaned house loses its plus = 

NDE. 
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The Radio Dramatist 


XII 


7 EAR SIR,—For some years I have sought fanie in 
the field of literature, only to have my efforts 
rejected owing to lack of space. A few weeks ago, 

however, blind Fortune smiled and a lively little rondel 
forced its way past the editor of The Welder and Riveter. 
This trifling success must be my excuse for venturing to 
trouble you with the enclosed play, inspired by your recent 
article on radio adaptations. Perhaps you might find an 
opportunity of bringing it to the notice of the Governors 
of the B.B.C. I dashed it off quite hurriedly, mainly on 
the backs of old envelopes! 


Yours faithfully, 
HARKER PARKER.” 


I have thought it best to substitute another name for 
that of the sender of this letter, mainly because I shall 
have nothing very good to say of his play. The writer’s 
assumption that I have the ears of the Governors, if I 
may so put it, is quite unwarranted, and I cannot for the 
life of me see any advantage in his method of working on 
the backs of old envelopes. 

The play is based on a combination of two of the Sherlock 
Holmes stories—T he Blue Carbuncle and The Final Problem, 
and my first criticism must be that the title chosen by the 
author—The Final Carbuncle—savours of the slapdash. 
Drastic liberties have been taken with the text: Holmes’s 
mother is dragged in, Moriarty becomes the leader of a folk- 
dancing circle, and an entirely new character is introduced 
who bears the name of Roaring Jack Woodley of the Copper 
Beeches. This is a composite character produced by a 
rather untidy telescoping of Dr. Grimesby Roylott and the 
King of Bohemia. (Narrator. A large face, seamed with a 
thousand wrinkles, fur-trimmed boots which extended 
halfway up his calves...) Finally, the author has 
attempted, not very successfully, I think, to render Watson’s 
lines in a broad Scots accent and Holmes’s in an Irish 
brogue. 

Now I freely admit that in my article on adaptations for 
the radio I said that the dramatist must not shrink from 
altering or modifying where necessary. Can Mr. Parker’s 
tamperings with the text be justified? Let us examine for 
a moment the introduction of Holmes’s mother. It is my 
belief that most listeners would be reluctant to think that 
Holmes ever had a mother at all, preferring to imagine that 
he appeared out of a cloud of tobacco smoke in the Baker 
Street rooms on a foggy November night. The very words 
“Holmes’s mother’? evoke such improper thoughts as 
Holmes banging his spoon on the nursery table, Holmes in 
a velvet suit, Holmes’s winter combinations, and many 
others. Do these thoughts chime with a clash with 
Moriarty, even a folk-dancing Moriarty? It is just possible 
that Holmes’s mother would not strike too discordant a 
note as a woman chess-champion, taking on all comers in 
some smoky dive down by the river, but Mr. Parker sees 
her as the organizer of a sale of work in which she is anxious 
that Holmes should manage a stall and Moriarty lead a 
troop of folk-dancers. Where such a woman is found, there 
also will be bedsocks and tea-cosies. Such things would be 
bound, as it were, to take the edge off Professor Moriarty, 
not to mention Dr. Grimesby Roylott and the King of 
Bohemia. Incidentally, of the many methods which might 
be used to bring together Holmes, Moriarty and Roaring 
Jack Woodley of the Copper Beeches, I can think of none 
more unsuitable than a sale of work. 


T now turn to Holmes’s Irish brogue. In a footnote Mr. 
Parker has said that ‘“‘several novel devices are introduced 
in order to secure freshness and originality.” Freshness 
and originality are all very well, but I consider this mere 
extravagance. We should experience a feeling of uneasiness 
if we were to see a bishop in a sailor suit, and the same 
thing holds good for a “‘begob!” on the lips of Sherlock 
Holmes. Let us examine a selection from the dialogue. 

Watson. Losh, Hooms, thon’s a gey bit of information 
frae a wee pipe! 

Holmes. It’s elementary, begob! 

And again: 

Holmes. Ah sure, Watson, amn’t I always telling ye! 
Take away the probabilities, and what have ye left at the 
latter end? The impossible, be the powers! 

This is bad enough, in all conscience, but the position is 
made infinitely worse by the fact that Mr. Parker’s 
concentration at times appears to break down, and with 
it Holmes’s accent. Consider the following: 

Moriarty. You must stand clear, Mr. Holmes, or be 
trodden under foot. 

Holmes. I am afraid that in the pleasure of this 
conversation I am neglecting business of importance which 
awaits me elsewhere, bejabers. 

This, of course, is rank carelessness. 

I have little more to say, except that I was sorry to see 
that Mr. Parker had left out many parts of the text that 
might, I think, have been retained with advantage. In 
The Blue Carbuncle, for example, Holmes addresses the 
landlord of the Alpha Inn, “Well, here’s your good health, 
landlord, and prosperity to your house. Good night.” I 
think that this might well have been included, if only 
because the phrase is not perhaps so commonly used in 
public-houses nowadays. 
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Nothing to Do With Literature 


HE expression on the face of 

Mr. Igor Agar, screen-writer, 

would have alarmed me a good 
deal more if I had not been sent to him 
by the omnipotent Mr. Zooniman. I 
introduced the magic name into my 
opening sentence. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Agar, and scowled 
maniacally into the shaving-mirror on 
his desk. He mouthed silently, with 
exaggerated lip movements. 

“T believe we are to collaborate,” I 
said, taking the liberty of sitting, “on 
“Hearts at Bay.’” He waved a soiled 
hand at me and flickered his tongue a 
dozen times like an agitated chameleon. 
Then he said, articulating hugely: 
“And you call yourself a democrat!” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” I have known 
enough film personalities to meet their 
moods adroitly. “Nowadays there’s 
so much Right to the Left of one, and 
so much Left——” 

“Say it,” commanded Mr. Agar. 

“Say what?” 

“And you call yourself a demo- 
crat,’”’ 

“All right. And I call myself——” 

He put up both hands and pulled his 
hair down over his eyes. ‘Word for 
word, man. And e-nun-ci-ate!” 

“*And you call yourself,’” I said, 
enunciating, ‘“‘a democrat.’” 

He had watched me closely. Now he 
pushed his hair back into place and 
turned the shaving-mirror face down 
on the desk. When he spoke there was 
enough passionate rancour in his voice 
to pierce the hide of a rhinoceros. 

“The American market!” 

“Ah,” I said. “So that’s it. But 
Mr. Zooniman told me you had 
finished ‘The Salvaged Soul.’ I 
thought——?” 

He thrust his hands deep in his 
pockets and shot out his legs, pushing 
back his chair until it hit. the wall. He 
lay back, addressing tlie ceiling. 

“Mr. Whatever-your-name is,” he 
said pontifically—“there is much talk 
to-day about the Art of the Film. But 
a work of art is the product of genius, 
and genius is the product of one man. 
Now, this——!” He suddenly leant 
forward and snatched up a loosely- 
bound Final Shooting Script, flinging it 
savagely into the air. It fluttered down 
all over the room in enormous snow- 
flakes. “See what I mean?” 

“Well, “Gea 

But the question was rhetorical. 
Mr. Agar threw up a clawing hand to 
the ceiling. “If you get a decent story, 
the actors murder it—provided the 
front office doesn’t throw it out because 
they won’t like it in Lancashire. If the 





actors don’t murder it, the director 
misconstrues it; if he doesn’t, the 
cameraman lights it like a Petticoat 
Lane junk-stall; even if none of that 
happens, the editor scythes out all the 
good stuff and cuts in a lot of tripe— 
and what they do to the sound-track 
is nobody’s business.” He paused, 
breathing deeply. “In fact I some- 
times think it’s a pity they don’t ruin 
all the negatives in the laboratory, 
instead of about seventy per cent. of 
them.” He snorted. “And to top it 
all,” he said gratingly, pulling his hair 
down again with the claw-like hand— 
“there’s the American market!” He 
pursed his lips and spoke mincingly. 
“We must remember the American 
market. Dollars, old chap.” 

“T’m sorry,” I said. 

“*And you call yourself a demo- 
erat’!”’ he said, picking up the mirror 
again. His facial convulsions were 
frightening. “You can’t do it!” 

“Can’t do what?” 

“*The Salvaged Soul,—end of 
sequence ‘E.’ There’s a close-up of 
Illana Wabash filling the screen with 
teeth and saying ‘And you call your- 
self a democrat.’ I polished that 
sequence until it glittered. That line 
was the pay-off. It was cathartic, a 
flash of inspiration, it illuminated the 
whole picture. Now, if you please, 
because a democrat in America is 
something with a special meaning, they 
want to dub another line into the 
sound-track, so that although Wabash 
is really saying ‘And you call yourself 
a democrat,’ the audience hears some- 
thing different!” 

“Quite,” I said. “But what?” 

He raised a hand to strike me. 
Instead he struck the prone shaving- 
mirror. It crunched, and he gathered 
its splinters with trembling fingers and 
hurled them into his waste-paper 
basket. 
look. ‘‘ But what, he says. But what.” 
Then his control snapped and he 
ranted, waving his arms. ‘‘There she 
is, in a close-up, with a mouth the size 
of an earthquake fissure and every 
tooth like a milk-churn, spread all over 
the screen! It couldn’t be a long shot, 
oh, no! She couldn’t have her back to 
the camera, not a bit of it!” 

“‘T suppose not,” I said. 

He said to the mantelshelf, ‘He 
supposes not,” and then drooped for- 
ward, his head on his arms. With a 
finger he flicked a foolscap sheet 
towards me. “There,” he said. ‘Three 
days’ work.” 

The paper was lavishly decorated 
with small drawings, mostly trees. 
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He gave me a smouldering ~ 


There were also several highly-stylized 
pictures of men in cloth caps, wearing 
outmoded moustaches and smoking 
inverted clay pipes. In the centre was 

some writing, heavily linedin. I 

studied it sympathetically. 

(dumb cluck 
demi-tasse 
democrat 
tame cat 
damp towel 

\ (wet blnkt. ?) 

And you warmed yourself 

And you thought you said 

Had you warmed yourself a doormat ? 

And you taught yourself 

Have you caught a selfish damozel ? 

And you 

I handed the sheet back, nodding. 
“Tt’s not easy.” 

“Not easy, he says.” His voice, 
muffled in his coat-sleeve, was broken 
and hoarse. ‘Not easy.” He sat up 
very straight. “You might as well ask 
Shakespeare to find a substitute for 
‘That last infirmity of noble mind.’” 

We sat in silence for a minute. Con- 
siderately, I gave no expression to a 
conviction that Shakespeare would 
never have dubbed into Milton’s sound- 
track. Suddenly he snapped his fingers. 
“ Andrew called to sell a dummy cat!” 
he declared. 

“No,” I said, gently. 


And you call yourself a 


He dwindled into his jacket. “No,” 


he agreed. “Phonetically perfect, but 
the sense isn’t right.” 

We sat in silence again until the 
telephone rang. 

“Yes, yes, it is indeed,” said Agar 
into the receiver. ‘‘Who? Oh, yes, 
Mr. Zooniman. You’ve what?” He 
stood up abruptly, and opened the 
centre drawer of his desk, rummaging 
with his free hand. “I see, Mr. Zooni- 
man. Qh, certainly, Mr. Zooniman. 
Not at all. Good-bye, Mr. Zooniman.” 

He sat down. He had a small bottle 
of gin in his hand, and unscrewed the 
cap slowly. 

“That was Mr. Zooniman.” 

“Oh, yes?” 

“Yes, They’ve decided to cut the 


whole of Sequence ‘E’.” 


It seemed unfair to look at him; 
great suffering should be a private 
affair. But I caught sight of the raised 
bottle out of my eye-corner. 

“You don’t mind?” he said dully. 
“Medicinal.” J.B. B. 


° ° 


“R.A.F. Dental Mechanics. Openings for 
Boys.”—Air Ministry News-Letter. 


Not too much drilling, we hope. 
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Pictures at Popular Prices 


T is not surprising that the greatly 
increased interest in the visual 
Arts should have led to a demand 

for good contemporary works at 
modest prices. One response has been 
the recent show of “Small Pictures at 
Small Prices” (ranging from a guinea 
to fifteen guineas) at 15 Lisle Street, 
Soho, now followed by a second ex- 
hibition of the same character. No 
artist dependent on painting for his 
livelihood could of course afford to 
charge a guinea or two for a framed 
canvas, and in fact the more modestly 
priced works are offered by art teachers 
and students. What is remarkable, 
however, is the number of works at 
fifteen guineas or even less by such 
painters of distinction as Claude Rogers, 
Fred Uhlman, and Evelyn Clutton- 
Brock, who could ask and receive 
considerably more elsewhere. 

Prints within almost everybody’s 
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means are shown at another current 
exhibition—that of the Royal Society 
of Painter-Etchers and Engravers at 
26 Conduit Street. That is as it should 
be, for scores of etchings and wood- 
engravings can be pulled from the 
metal plate and wood-block before 
either becomes too worn to yield fresh 
impressions, and the sale of a dozen 
prints or more of a popular subject is 
not uncommon. In addition to the 
opportunity it offers to acquire some 
fine print, the exhibition is particularly 
rewarding to the student in the variety 
of mediums displayed—etching, dry- 
point, aquatint (and combinations of 
these), mezzotint, line and wood en- 
gravings, and some drawings are all 
handled with the craftsman’s know- 
ledge of the resources of his graphic 
medium. 

Thus Malcolm Osborne, the Presi- 
dent, in his head of William Morris 





after the portrait by Watts, shows how 
peculiarly suitable mezzotint is for the 
reproduction of the essential features 
of a painting, while at the same time 
investing the subject with enhanced 
nobility or dramatic significance; 
Margery Gill demonstrates how an 
ordinary group of people can be made 
theatrically effective by judicious use 
of aquatint over an etched line, and in 
‘Folkestone, Channel Steamer Arriv- 
ing,” Sir Muirhead Bone proves that 
in his hands a carbon pencil can not 
only record the topographical features _ 
of the scene, but miraculously capture 
its expectant mood. 

Elsewhere Leonard Squirrell invests 
Framlingham Castle with romantic 
grandeur, C. W. Taylor makes a 
delicate pattern of “Arundel,” and 
Nigel Lambourne has a superb drawing 
of a woman which owes something of 
its inspiration to Degas. 

N. A. D. W. 
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“T’ve bad news for you, Butch—your pay-as-yon-earn deduction this week comes to just a 
fraction over twenty-eight thousand quid.” 
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“Can’t you finish your impot at home? I want to lock up.” 


Alice in Olympia 


The “Daily Mail” Ideal Home Exhibition 


. URIOUSER and _ curiouser,” 
said Alice, gazing about her in 
amazement, as well she might. 
For here is a fountain of French. per- 
fume, an illuminated “mushroom” for 
stocking-darning, mock cream made 
from barley flour, and an electric 
“Daily Help” that cleans the shoes 
and sharpens the knives in addition to 
the usual duties, and, better still, is 
guaranteed not to come in and say 
“Sorry, mum, but I can’t oblige 
you after to-morrow.” These and a 
hundred other things make you feel 
you must have strayed into Wonder- 
land instead of Olympia. And to com- 
plete the illusion there, as large as life, 
is Alice herself and all the familiar 
creatures, using gas in various ways 
in Thermland—the White Knight at 
a washing-machine, Humpty-Dumpty 
sitting in front of a gas fire, and so 
forth. This display is one of the most 
fascinating in the exhibition, and I 
hereby utter the fervent hope that 
when gas nationalization is complete, 
no Ministry will take over its publicity 
department and mess it up. The same 
aspiration may be echoed for the 
Steel Industry, whose exhibit is almost 
better than last year’s, which is saying 
a lot. 
The gradual return of prosperity can 
be sensed more in the display of 


articles than by the articles themselves. 
The paint is gayer, the stands more 
elaborate than last year—presumably 
because the materials involved are 
easier to obtain. So scenically attrac- 
tive and amusing are many of these, 
indeed, that this exhibition is as good 
for children as for their elders. An 
enormous stork mounts guard over a 
pram-stand, a vast orange, in per- 
petual agony at being squeezed, adver- 
tises a fruit squash; while on top of 
“The Pavilion of Beautiful Things,” 
only a few of which are hideous, stands 
what the blurb proudly calls a “more- 
than-life-size statue of Britannia.” I 
had no idea that anyone knew Britannia 
well enough to measure her. 

As always, the attraction of seeing 
a building inside a building draws long 
queues to the Village of Ideal Homes. 
Four of these are the result of col- 
laboration between the Council of 
Industrial Design and the Ministry of 
Health, and four—dare we whisper the 
words ?—are by private enterprise. It 
is difficult to compare the two ap- 
proaches to the housing problem, 
because while the architects of the 
privately-built houses are only too 
ready with facts and figures, the 
officials in charge of the Government- 
built. houses maintain a conspiratorial 
silence as to the probable rent of 
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each dwelling. The houses and flats 
exhibited seem to lack space—but if 
the rent is low who could complain? 
As for the furniture and decoration, 
I feel that the Council of Industrial 
Design, the quality of whose work is 
well known, have in this instance tried 
to be a little bit too clever. Would a 
bachelor who has, according to the 
leaflet, “a delight in cunning comfort”’ 
want to use a trolley with “a magazine 
rack which also conveniently fits on 
the wall”? Would twin boys of nine 
years old really appreciate in their bed- 
sitting-room a more restful shade of 
wall-colour for the end they sleep in? 
Judging by the permanent mess in my 
own daughter’s bedroom, children 
do not. deserve such psychological 
bromides. But the general scheme of 
decoration is interesting, and the 
houses are quite pleasant to look at, 
which is the main thing—even though 
they might need a guide book to show 
you how to live in them as well as to 
show you round. However, never say 
ee 

The four private-enterprise houses 
are built to suit various tastes. The 
one I would choose, which has not 
only dignity of line but a sense of 
solidity, is actually a pre-fab. All four 
privately-built houses appeared to be 
amazingly good value for money. 

There is plenty of encouragement for 
vanity in the exhibition. Should you 
wish to be beautiful for fifteen shillings, 
Modom, you can attend a demonstra- 
tion of a Home-Perm, where a number 
of lovely guinea-pigs, in the form of 
young women, will permit you to look 
at, feel, and doubtless ultimately 
admire, their prettily curled heads. 
Nylon produces a lot of new fabrics, 
softer and more pliable than one 
usually associates with that magic 
word. And you must not miss Cecil 
Beaton’s charming arrangement of 
“Fashion from the Films,” in which 
you can gape at model film scenes and 
exquisite dresses floating slowly by on 
revolving stages. 

All this is very alluring, but equally 
fatiguing. So you can either refresh 
your soul in the gardens, which are cool 
and fragrant, or your body in the food 
section, where samples are positively 
pressed upon you. Everywhere, indeed, 
there is evidence of returning trade 
activity. Prices do not seem to be 
lower than last year’s show, but far 
more goods are available, some even 
for immediate delivery. The only 
thing, in fact, that seems to be lacking 
in this exhibition is the clue to the 
money that is to purchase all these 
desirable requisites for Ideal Homes. 
The Buyers’ Market is here. Puzzle, 
find the buyers. M. D. 
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By-Election 


HE eyes of the world, which 

were recently fixed on the district 

where I live, must have seen me 
at my first political meeting, and I 
suppose the world must have wondered, 
watching the expressions on my face, 
what was happening to me. 

Well, the candidate and his sup- 
porters, and also the chairman, were 
quite helpful, but the man I really 
learned from was the man sitting next 
to me. I first noticed him when the 
speaker on the platform was talking 
about the rival party. ‘The policy 
advocated by Mr. Soandso and his 
friends,” the speaker was saying, when 
the man next to me, a burly man in a 
raincoat, yelped, winced, drew in his 
breath sharply and clutched his side. 

“Ts anything the matter?” I asked. 

He nodded at the speaker. “Did you 
hear what he just said?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I answered, “he was talking 
about Mr. Soandso and his friends.” 

The man wincedagain. ‘In politics,” 
he said, ‘‘one of the nastiest remarks 
you can make about a man is to say in 
passing that he has friends.” 

“Come, come, surely not!” I said. 

“Tt’s a fact,” said the man. “I 
don’t know why, but it’s true. ‘The 
policy advocated by Mr. Soandso and 
his friends’—what do you picture? A 
crowd of hangers-on’ too seedy to be 
mentioned by name. The implication 
is that the man has gathered round him 
all his relations, and people who owe 
him money, and now they ’re supporting 
his policy because they have to.” 

‘And is that what really happens?” 
I asked. 

“T don’t know,” replied the man. 
“I’m not in politics. I listen to them, 
that’s all.” 

Mostly he talked about them, 
though. He told me, for instance, that 
a mistake that candidates can very 
easily make is to say something at 
some time. It may sound all right to 
them when they say it, but you can 
bet that when the rival candidate 
repeats it a few years later it’s going 
to sound awful. Then the man who 
made the statement will probably be 
accused of being an intellectual, which 
is almost as bad as being one of the 
rival candidate’s friends, especially if 
you belong to a small group of in- 
tellectuals (as all intellectuals seem to 
do; probably they huddle together for 
warmth). 

The really wary candidates try not 
to say anything of their own, but con- 
fine themselves to repeating scornfully 
what their opponent said some years 
ago. This is quite effective, but if you 


get both candidates adopting these 
tactics it’s often difficult to tell which 
party’s political meeting you’re at, 
because each candidate always seems 
to be in the middle of one of the 
opposing candidate’s speeches. There 
is always a certain percentage of the 
electorate that is baffled by this, and 
wanders dispiritedly around from one 
meeting to another until very nearly 
closing time, trying to find out what 
is going on. Politicians think that the 
floating vote is cast by people who 
can’t make up their minds until the 
last minute which party is right, but it 
really consists of people who can’t make 
up their minds which party is which. 
Politicians always complain of course 
that their statements, when repeated, 
are torn out of their contexts. This is 
true, though the story that one 
politician published a speech with per- 
forations round the contexts and a note 
in the margin, “Please tear along 
dotted line,” is probably apocryphal. 
Nevertheless, you will often see a 
horde of secretaries and agents going 


round after a political meeting picking 
up all the old contexts that the candi- 
date has torn statements out of and 
then thrown away. These are separ- 
ated from the cigarette-ends and 
orange peel thrown away by the 
audience and used again. A good 
secretary who has learned to be 
economical can fix up an entirely new 
speech by piecing together a few old 
contexts. The great advantage of this 
method, besides the prevention of 
waste, is that as the speech consists 
entirely of contexts there is nothing 
whatever for an opponent to tear out. 

Probably the most damaging shot in 
a politician’s locker, though, is the 
accusation that his opponent is work- 
ing for the benefit of only one class. 
This shows clearly that politicians, in 
spite of all, take a more charitable 
view of each other’s activities than 
other people do, for quite a lot of voters 
would say that even the word “class” 
is far too wide a description of what the 
average politician is working for the 
benefit of. 
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The Ballad of Deadpan Dave 


Had on his eye a patch and for a hand a hook; 
Full fifty years had flourished in iniquity, 
At last, grown old, retired on shore and wrote a book. 


(). Deadpan Dave, bloodthirsty ruffian he, 


Which book he called Memoirs of Deadpan Dave, 

Told woundily and ill (for hand had never plied 
Much pen) of thousands gone to bloody grave, 

With details, too, of the dark dreadful way they died. 


Which, reading, publishers cried out in ire, 
Saying, What man prates here, that never hauled 
a sail, 
Of blood and battle? Never cannon fire 
Has smelt, nor drunk of blood, nor yet of watery ale. 


For reader Jones, that in Hurst Park adwells, 
Points, on page fifty-four, gaffe never infant made 

Of ropes confused; here, four should read eight bells; 
There, shows ungodly ignorance of the copra trade. 


And reader Smith, once to Majorca went, 
Finds gravest flaw in tale of seventeen who hang. 
Yet on that book old Deadpan Dave had spent 
Blood more than ever shed in skirmish off Penang. 


So sadly Deadpan Dave rose up, scraped off his ship’s 
Rank bottom, gathered again his crew, foul scum of 
men, 
And, laden up with ballast of rejection slips, 
Sailed for the islands and his gory trade again. 
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SELF-SUPPORT 


“Fine, John—I wonder if you can do it without the tight-rope!” 








ONDA Y, February 28th. 
—Mr. Curis MayHEw, 
Under - Secretary at the 
Foreign Office, and Mr. 
Hector McNEIL, Minister 
of State (and, unofficially, 
Deputy Foreign Minister), 
are in the political limelight 
this week. They are two of 
the younger—and certainly 
most popular—NMinisters, 
and they have always borne 
reputations for discretion and political 
astuteness. 

There was, therefore, general sym- 
pathy. with them when they found 
themselves in the dock before the High 
Court of Parliament, charged with 
rocking the economic boat. That was 
not the precise form of the charge, but 
the effect of it. 

It all began in New York, where Mr. 
MAYHEW was representing the British 
Government at a United Nations con- 
ference. Stung by some taunts from a 
Soviet delegate, he roundly and proudly 
declared that Great Britain was not 
down-and-out and that she had already 
recovered economically. 

This piece of “speaking for England” 
(a practice once demanded of Mr. 
ARTHUR GREENWOOD by enthusiastic 
Tories, back in September 1939) at 
once led to a first-class row, for 
Americans demanded that, if Britain 
were so well off, Marshall Aid should 
end. When the Transatlantic cables 
had almost been burned out with the 
friction of a day-and-night exchange 
of messages between the two Govern- 
ments, Sir StaFForD Cripps ‘“dis- 
owned” Mr. MayHEw. 

But, at the moment he issued this 
statement, Mr. McNEIL was, surpris- 
ingly, doing his own bit of speaking for 
England (in Scotland) by saying that 
Mr. MayHeEw had merely “blurted out 
the truth at the wrong time.” Which 
started the merry-go-round all over 
again. 

Therefore, when the House of Com- 
mons assembled to-day, the names and 
utterances of MayHEW and McNEIL 
were much discussed. At the end of 
Questions, Brigadier Firzroy MacLean 
sought to ask a question about it all, 
but was told by Mr. Speaker that he 
had not given enough notice and would, 
in obedience to the rules, have to wait 
until to-morrow. In vain Mr. R. A. 
BuTLer and Captain Harry CRroox- 
SHANK pressed for instant action; Mr. 
Speaker said rules were rules, and that 
was that. 

The day’s business—not over-spiced, 
in any event, was the more insipid 
by comparison with the (possibly) 
strong meat on to-morrow’s menu. 

Of interest, though, was an implied 


Impressions of Parliament 


Monday, February 28th.—House of Commons: Rumbles of 
a Storm. 


Tuesday, 





March Ist.—House of Commons: The Storm 
Breaks Gently. 
Wednesday, March 2nd.—House of Lords: 
the R.A.F. 
House of Commons: Mr. Speaker is III. 


Thursday, March 3rd.—House of Commons: Defence (Two 
Kinds). 


tribute paid to the dustmeni (or is it 
Refuse Officers?) of Finchley by the 
local Member, Captain Jonn CROWDER. 
He said, in debate, that a dust-bin, 
costing 25s., would last “‘for ten years.” 
Thus indicating that the dustmen of 
Finchley must, indeed, be “veray 
parfit gentil [particularly gentil] 
knights,” as compared with their col- 
leagues elsewhere. 


yes ESDAY, March Ist.—While Mr. 
Hoffman battled with a Congress 
Committee in Washington against a 
proposed cut in Marshall Aid for Great 
Britain, the House of Commons 
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Impressions of Parliamentarians 





75. Mr. H. Wilson Harris 
(Cambridge University) 


assembled in Roman Holiday mood. 
Whenever well-known personalities are 
involved the House always takes an 
intense (if usually kindly and generous) 
interest, and the benches were full 
to-day. The ceremonial entry of Mr. 
Tom WILLIAMS, victor (or retainer) of 
South Hammersmith, went relatively 
unnoticed, although a few of the 
Government’s more lively supporters 
did a bit of shouting and Ministers 
beamed approvingly. The other matter 
however, could not be laughed off, and 
there was a lively cross-examination 
of the Government Front-bench. 
Brigadier MacLean asked his ques- 
tion, and Mr. ATTLEE replied briefly 
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Inquiry into 
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that Sir StarrorD’s state- 
ment had represented 
Government policy. 

Brigadier MacLEAn asked 
whether Mr. ATTLEE knew 
that in the past few days 
seven different statements 
of Government policy had 
been made on this difficult 
subject. None of them had 
been made in the House, but 
the effect produced in the 
United States and elsewhere had been 
bewildering and deplorable. 

“I’d like to see that collection!” 
said Mr. ATTLEE. 

Mr. OttveR STANLEY jumped up 
with an inquiry whether, but for the 
fact that Sir Srarrorp had acted 
swiftly, our recovery programme might 
not have been endangered. He added 
in stern tones: “Should we be 
jeopardized by irresponsible  state- 
ment by Ministers who have nothing 
to do with this matter at all?” 

The Prime Minister replied in nettled 
tones that “as the matter has been 
dealt with” he would deprecate 
further questions, in the national 
interest. (‘“‘Oh!” cried the Opposition 
in unison.) Every now and then, he 
said, statements were made which, 
taken apart from their context, might 
cause difficulties. 

The words “Not in the public 
interest” are as a magic incantation in 
the House, and end all argument and 
question. They did so on this occasion, 
and Mr. McNetz, who had listened 
attentively to the exchanges, went 
quietly out, an orphan of a singularly 
unstormy storm. 

When Mr. Tom Drisere asked Mr. 
Speaker what had led to his allowing 
the question as one of urgency he 
received the icy reply that no one was 
allowed to question the ruling of the 
Chair on such a matter. Then Mr. 
DRIBERG went quietly out. 

The debate was about civil aviation. 
It was, however, a round flight, ending 
where it began. And almost everybody 
went quietly out. 


EDNESDAY, March 2nd.—When 

the crowd gathered in the Lobby 
to-day the more observant of them 
noted that the cry from the police was 
not “Mr. Speaker!” as usual, but 
“Mace!” It meant that Mr. Speaker 
was not to come in procession, and the 
House heard with regret that he is con- 
fined to bed with influenza. His place 
was taken by Major James MILNER, 
Deputy Speaker. 

Mr. HERBERT MorRIsoN, who seemed 
to be in particularly jovial mood, was 
asked whether it was planned to build, 
in the Festival of Britain, “a dome 
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“Apparently he’s a sort of contact man.” 


one-third higher than St. Paul’s 
Cathedral.” He said he had heard of 
the idea, but they were wondering 
where they would get the aluminium 
with which to make it. 

The rest of the House made non- 
committal noises. 

Members were less non-committal 
about kippers. Mr. StracHey, the 
Food Minister, stoutly defended the 
dyed kipper, holding that it was as 
good a kipper as one smoked to the 
golden-brown colour. He even stood up 
for the varnished kipper, although he 
held the opinion that some of the 
allegedly varnished kippers were merely 
packed in Cellophane. 

Other Members were in full cry after 
all fish posing as kippers and insisted 
that only those smoked, and left like 
that, could claim to be genuine. But 
Mr. STRACHEY was adamant. 

In the Lords, various noble Lords 
were trying to get assurances from the 
Government that the Royal Air Force 
was in condition to meet any emer- 
gency. The cross-examination, con- 
ducted largely by former Air Ministers, 
was informed and intensive. Even 
when two former Chiefs of the Air Staff 
joined in the results were not more 
enlightening. 

Lord HENDERSON, brother of the Air 
Minister, Mr. ARTHUR HENDERSON, 


replied to the debate, and (as was his 
duty) he threw a smoke-screen of genial 
non-information around the whole 
subject. He did say, however, that the 
R.A.F. was being ‘“‘rebuilt”’ as rapidly 
as possible, having regard to the 
demands of industry, and that the 
Service was “firmly on the path to 
recovery.” 

Lords TEMPLEWOOD and SwINTON, 
former Air Ministers, and Lords TREN- 
CHARD and PorTAL oF HUNGERFORD, 
former Chiefs of the Air Staff, did not 
pretend to be satisfied with the reply, 
although they admitted that the 
Government’s spokesman could not be 
expected to go into detail on such a 
subject. 

Lord Vansitrart did not bother 
about such niceties. He posed the 
question: ‘Have we a powerful air 
force ?’”’ and answered it himself: ‘‘ No, 
not yet!” He said the answer was 
obvious. But the others did not agree 
about that. 


IHURSDAY, March 3rd.—Mr. 

CHURCHILL was given his usual 
Thursday ironic cheer from the Govern- 
ment benches when he entered the 
House to-day, and, as usual, he beamed 
and bowed disarmingly in mock 
acknowledgment. He asked the 
normal question about next week’s 
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business, and added not a single sup- 
plementary. Most unusual. 

Things went so swiftly that before 
anybody had realized it Mr. A. V. 
ALEXANDER, the Minister of Defence, 
was on his feet moving the formal 
acceptance of the White Paper on 
Defence. He justified the acceptance at 
great length, and then the Conserva- 
tives moved an amendment regretting 
that the Government had not more to 
show, in the way of fighting force, for 
the big spending of money and man- 
power. 

This having been discussed at still 
greater length, the debate ended with 
the House accepting the White Paper. 


° ° 


Hospital Ward 


|S ierymngg the rebel post since set 

of sun, 

Against those odds he knew resistance 
vain, 

Yet fought all night, that fierce and 
foolish one. 

Not till the morning’s bugles blew a last 

“Cease-fire” he bowed his ravaged 
head, and cast 

Weapons aside; climbed down the 
shattered stair, 

Unbarred his doors, and made a friend 
of pain. 
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“T’m in a hurry, Miss Cook, so don’t bother with your shorthand.” 


“On the publication for the first time, 
on or after the third appointed day, of 
any literary work in the English lan- 
guage, copyright by virtue of the Copy- 
right Act, 1911, shall therewpon cease to 
subsist throughout the United Kingdom 
in respect of that literary work, unless 
rational spelling is used in the text of 
such literary work on its publication for 
the first time as aforesaid.” 


UTHORS of the United Kingdom, 
awake! You must not laugh at 
serious men: and Mr. M. Follick, 

the Member for Loughborough, is a 
very serious man. But you may well 
be alarmed. For the words printed 
above are from Clause Fourteen of his 
“Spelling Reform Bill”, which is down 
for Second Reading in the House of 
Commons on March 11th. 

But be not too much alarmed, poor 
authors. You have, this column 
reckons, from nine to thirteen years. 
Let us explain. 

Many modern Bills have an “ap- 
pointed day”, on which some Minister 
says “Go!” and things begin to 
happen. This Bill has three! Let us 
hunt them down. 


The Cosmic Mess 


First of all, if the Bill becomes law, 
the English Spelling Committee, con- 
sisting of the Home Secretary, the 
Secretary of State for Scotland, and the 
Minister of Education, will roar into 
action. With the assistance of an 
Advisory Council they are to prepare 
and publish (before Dec. 31st, 1950) 
“a scheme for the rational spelling of 
the English language”, setting out “the 
principles and particulars of a compre- 
hensive system for the simplified and 
consistent spelling of the English 
language on a rational basis, together 
with such glossaries as may be 
necessary ”. 

Not later than December 31st, 1951, 
“the scheme” shall be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament for their ap- 
proval. If they do not approve, the 
Committee may modify “the scheme” 
and try again in 1953. But let us 
assume that both Houses are bowled 
over at the first encounter, say on 
December Ist, 1951. In that case: 

The first appointed day may be any 
day up to December Ist, 1952. 

The second appointed day may be 
any day not later than December Ist, 
1957. 
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The third appointed day may be any 
day not later than December Ist, 1962 
(or “‘ten years after the first appointed 
day”). 

So, if this column has got it right, 
you authors may have another thirteen 
years of Freedom to Spell. But you 
may possibly have to worry in 1958, 
and have nine years only. 

But before that, lots of people will 
have to worry. The assault on our 
beloved spelling has been ingeniously 
and thoroughly devised. First come 
the schools. All the schools are to teach 
rational spelling from the first ap- 
pointed day—and to use no other spell- 
ing after the second. Then the cinemas. 
After December Ist, 1957, all titles and 
sub-titles are to be in rational spelling 
—or you won't get a licence. Adver- 
tisements to which the Town Planning 
Acts apply, and Government an- 
nouncements, are to go “rational” 
after the second A.D. likewise. 

After the third A.D. rational spelling 
“shall be exclusively used in the 
records’’, writs, pleadings, etc., of all 
courts of law, in all advertisements in 
the London Gazette, in the reprinting 
of all Acts of Parliament, and, as 
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aforesaid, on pain of loss of copyright, 
in “any literary work in the English 
language”, which presumably includes 
newspapers. And a chap who wants to 
be naturalized must know rational 
spelling. 

Clause 13 is cautious about “the pub- 
lications of His Majesty’ s Stationery 
Office”. These “may be published 
both in rational spelling and in the 
spelling which would otherwise have 
been used”. It is left to the Houses 
of Parliament to decide by resolution, 
whether they shall use rational spelling 
in their Reports and Proceedings. But 
since, €x hypothesi, they have already 
approved ‘ ‘the scheme” for use by 
everyone else, this seems pretty feeble. 

The object of the whole thing, as 
described in the preamble, is “to 
eliminate unnecessary drudgery and 
waste of time at school, to lighten the 
tasks of Civil Servants and others in 
writing the English language, and to 
make English a world language.” 

Well, what is “rational spelling” ? 
Apart from the general description, 
already quoted from Clause 2 (‘‘simpli- 
fied and consistent”) the Bill does not 
say. But this column has been privi- 
leged to see an article by the author in 
which some of the secrets are revealed. 
Here is an example: 


OLD SPELLING 


* All this shows that in the building- 
up of the North Atlantic Union the 
ruling circles of the United States and 
Great Britain endeavour to drag into 
this affair the greatest possible number 
of States and thus take them in hand. 
They resort to financial and other 
economic hand-outs. They promise to 
improve the economic position of the 
countries which under pressure of the 
dollar policy are getting increasingly 
involved in fresh economic difficulties.” 


RaTIONAL SPELLING 


“Ool dhis shouz dhat in dhe bilding- 
up ov dhe North Atlantik Iunion, dhe 
rwling serkels ov dhe Iunaited Steits 
and Greit Britan endever tw drag intw 
dhis afair dhe greitest posibel number 
ov Steits and dhus teik dhem in hand. 
Dhei rezort tw finanshal and udher 
ekonomik hand-auts. Dhei promis tw 
imprwv dhe ekonomik pozishun ov 
dhe kuntriis huich under preshur of 
dhe dolar polisi ar getting inkriisingli 
involved in fresh ekonomik difikultiis.” 


One thing strikes this column at once. 
If the Americans obstinately continue 
to talk about the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. while we call them the I.8.A. 
and the I.8.8.R., it will not be a very 
happy start for the new world-language. 


Nor will it be a big help to the Civil 
Servants, whose troubles are so ten- 
derly referred to in the preamble. 

But we must be fair. And before 
you read that jolly rational passage 
again you must try to understand what 
Mr. Follick is after. He says that our 
spelling should be “automatic”. If he 
gives you a row of figures, he says— 
54326—you automatically put them 
down in the right order, because every 
cipher has one arithmetical value and 
no more. In the same way, he says, 
if you give each letter one alphabetical 
value and no more, there will be no 
more confusion with words. 

That explains all those repulsive 


“dhe’s”. ‘‘The digraph ‘th’ has two 
distinct "pronunciations, as in ‘thin’ 
and ‘this’,” he says. “I therefore 


make a difference: ‘thin’ remains as it 
is, and ‘this’ becomes ‘dhis’’’. 

Mr. Follick will leave our short 
vowels alone. But he is merciless with 
the long ones. “ All our long vowels are 
really diphthongs”, he says. (Dhis is 
nius to dhis colum, but dhere it is.) 
“So I turn them into diphthongs.” 

mate becomes meit 

mete becomes miit 

mite becomes mait 

mote becomes mout 

mute becomes miut. 
(And “meat” and “meet” become 
“miit”’ also, this column understands.) 

There are only four other changes. 
“The ow sound as in ‘lout’, I write au, 
so that ‘lout’ becomes ‘laut’, ‘bough’ 
becomes ‘bau’, and ‘doubt’ becomes 
‘daut’. The aw sound in ‘paw’ I write 
with a double ‘o’, so that ‘pawn’ 
would be written ‘poon’, ‘fought’ 
would be written ‘foot’, and ‘taught’ 
would be ‘toot.’” 

And if that doesn’t make English a 
world language, nothing will. 

“One other important changeI make 
is that I give the ‘w’ its true » value of 
double ‘u’, so that ‘loot’ would be 
written ‘Iwt’, ‘rude’ would be written 
‘rwd’, and ‘true’ would be written 
‘trw’. 

a suppress ‘q’, ‘x’ and ‘y’, as they 
are useless.” 

Hey, yl Dear old “y” useless? 
No “you”, no ‘‘yellow” pe “yolk’’, no 
“Yoicks”, 1 no Cvawn”, no “yes”? 
What are we to say, then—“Ioicks!” 
and “Tes”? Hw nouz? But “yawn”, 
dhis colum supposes, will be written 
**ioon”’. 

“The truth is,” says Mr. Follick, 
“that our pronunciation does not 
accord with our spelling, and that is 
what the foreigner finds so hard.” 

But, dash it, are we alone in this? 
What about the French “t” in “addi- 
tion” (where the ‘‘t” sounds like “‘s”’), 
and in “petit” (where one “t”’ sounds 
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like “‘t’’ and the other does not sound 
at all)? What are the poor English to 
make of that? And what about the 


“ ” 


e”’ in “petit” and the “e” in “pied”? 
To say nothing of the tf, _ ie 
And anudher thing. Look at the 
examples I have given. The French, 
this column hears, have a word * “posi- 
tion”’,and a word “union”’,as we have, 
though i in their queer foreign way they 
pronounce them differently. When 
they see our “union” and “position” 
they can make a pretty good guess at 
their meaning. How is it going to help 
the Frenchman if we spell them 
‘junion” and “pozishun”? This 
column can think of nothing more 
likely to send a Frenchman mad. 
However, no doubt, we should wait 
till we hear the whole tale. Mr. 
Follick says that he will guarantee to 
teach ten Members of Parliament the 
system in an hour. Dhis colum duz not 
daut it. Probablii hii kwd oolsou tiich 
dhem tw uook on ool foors up dhe 
floor ov dhe Haus. Et. Pu. Errcn. 


Plea from any Good 


Man 


UT no halo round my head; 
P Set me on no pillar tall; 
Let no word of praise be said; 
Spare me plinth and pedestal. 


Place me in no hall of fame; 
Write me not on coloured scroll; 

Make no legend of my name; 
Grave it not on plaque or roll. 


Name no street nor square for me; 
Fix no tablet on my home; 

Paint me for no gallery, 
Where the wide-eyed tourists come. 


Do not cast my head in bronze; 
Give me no good-conduct prize. 
Let my fellow-citizens 
Look at me with level eyes. 


Aristides, called the Just, 
Lived to hear the Athenians say 
“We are tired of him; he must 
For our peace be sent away.” 


Put no halo round my head; 
Set me on no pillar tall. 

Let your “Thanks” be simply said. 
Then perhaps I may not fall. 








“Does this one go to Muswell Hill, please?” 


Sale This Day 


house on the hill. I’d only dropped 

in for half an hour on my way 
back from the downs, to find they’d 
got as far as “Lor 507, garden-roller 
by reliable maker, slightly defective.” 
And then my heart stopped. For, 
looking over someone’s shoulder, I 
read: “Lot 510, wickerwork  bath- 
chair with tiller steering, good as new.” 

I don’t see that I need make any 
apology for having always felt, deep 
below the surface but never satis- 
factorily banked down, a great flame 
of longing to possess a bathchair. 
When you consider there are men of 
authority in the world who collect 
match-boxes, a desire to own this most 
delightful and innocent of all vehicles 
requires no defence. There are, of 
course, many pleasant things one can 
do with it, high among them being, I 
think, to smoke a cigar in the tonneau 
while someone younger than oneself is 
pushing the machine up a hill, but 
what I personally had always had in 
mind was to fit it up with a sail. A sort 
of spinnaker, I sometimes thought. 

I got a fright from a bull-necked man 
in the front row with a dangerously 
indolent look in his eye, but he threw 
in the sponge at seven-and-six, and half 
an hour later I was out in the street 
with the most beautiful bathchair you 
ever saw, the kind that old gentlemen 


T was a dull sale at the big grey 


looking like small dromedaries in 
bowler-hats used to tow gloomily along 
the South Coast. Having some miles 
to go I set off down the hill at a smart 
pace, when it occurred to me that here 
was one of those rare opportunities to 
get my own back on gravity. The 
road was well metalled, the gradient 
reasonable, and I found that by press- 
ing my old gloves on the tyres I could 
brake comfortably. The sensation of 
freedom was glorious, and I wished 
that some competent poet were with 
me to nail it in words. 

I was still going nicely when a 
startled cry from the pavement drew 
my attention to a man named Evans 
to whom I had once given a cat. I 
waved heartily in return, and the con- 
sequent release of pressure on the 
right-hand wheel shot me across the 
road like an arrow towards the only 
other vehicle in sight, a milk-cart. The 
milkman had evidently been an athlete 
in his youth, and his horse was by no 
means without presence of mind, 
What might have been a very gruelling 
pint-to-pint became no more than a 
stirring memory, once I was out of 
earshot of the milkman and again 
sailing down the middle of the road. 

The hill growing a good deal steeper, 
I braked harder with my gloved hands, 
and at that the smoking palms gave 
way. From this unhappy moment the 
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curve of acceleration rose so sharply 
that big decisions became inevitable. 
I could either jump overboard, at 
heavy cost to the National Health 
Service, or I could go on, entering the 
ancient borough in the valley below, if 
all went well, in about two minutes at 
something approaching the speed of 
sound. Seeing a massive pair of gate- 
posts on the port side, however, a third 
course suggested itself, and leaning 
right out of the basket as if it were a 
racing dinghy going into the wind I 
swung the tiller hard over. “Four 
Beeches,” the house was called, I don’t 
know why. There was a short drive 
leading up to it, and this I took like a 
rocket. Two alternatives then came up 
for consideration rather quickly. One 
was to try conclusions with some brick 
steps and become involved in a Richard 
Hearne act through tall French win- 
dows, the other was to swerve to the 
right along a sandy path that led 
round the house. I chose the latter, 
once, more employing a _ technique 
common enough in Fireflies and such 
craft but less often applied to racing 
bathchairs; and a moment later I 
repeated the manceuvre, at the corner 
of the house. 

A childish fancy that my troubles 
were over was soon dashed. The path 
now widened into a small square, and 
across it sat the owners, arranged as if 
for a family group except that they 
were all asleep, basking in the early sun. 
I was still going far too fast to avoid 
everybody; and it was purely in a 
spirit of gallantry, which I hoped he 
would understand, that I picked out 
the master of the house and drove 
straight at him, skilfully avoiding the 
women and children. On the whole I 
came out of it better than he did, for I 
remained seated. He was a large man 
with a very red face, and as he lay ina 
rose-bed with his eyes still shut he 
clapped his hands loudly and shouted 
hoarsely for his bearer. Wondering if it 
was quite wise to do so, I helped him to 
his feet. It took him a little time to 
assess the situation, starting from cold, 
as it were, but when he did no shade of 
welcome crossed his rugged features. 
His womenfolk observed us _breath- 
lessly. I laid unheard-of apologies at 
his feet, I laid them in rows before his 
family, but still his jaw bulged power- 
fully. I told him of the sale, of Evans 
and his cat, of the long-jumping milk- 
man and his thoughtful horse, of the 
many terrible decisions which had been 
forced upon me. His ham-like fists were 
white at the knuckles as at last he 
found words. 

“Why the devil did you buy the 
infernal thing?” he roared. 

I took a deep breath. 
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“It has long been my ambition,” I 
said, in a simple, manly way, “to rig a 
bathchair with a sail. Even, perhaps, 
with a spinnaker.” 

Never could I have imagined such a 
change in such a man. Instantly he 
became a mountain of geniality, seizing 
me by the hand and letting out vast 
guffaws of pleasure. 

“Now you’re talking!” he shouted. 

“Now you’re not!” whispered his 
family, as they crept into the house. 

“Of course your spinnaker notion is 
stuff and nonsense,” he rumbled, “but 
I don’t see why she shouldn’t carry 
plain Bermuda if we put plenty of lead 
in her keel . . .” 

It was surprising, to say the least 
of it, to be sitting in my bathchair 
beside this remarkable man, while he 
began eagerly to draw in the sand. 

Eric. 


°o ° 


The School’s Progress 


(Headmaster’s report to the Chairman 
of Governors) 


EAR SIR,—In this county 
some ten schools were chosen 
to take part.in the scheme for 

receiving German youths. This school 
was among those selected. Twenty 
German youths, drawn from schools 
all over Germany, whose ages ranged 
from fifteen and a half to eighteen 
years, spent three months here. In 
accordance with the instructions con- 
tained in the official circular giving 
advice for the successful carrying out 
of the experiment, I give below the 
impressions of the visit of these 
German youths, formed by our pupils, 
as revealed in the conversations I have 
had with them, and in the accounts 
they have written. 

1. Our pupils are now completely 
confused as to who started the war. 
Their innate patriotism has prevented 
self-accusation, but they are now con- 
vinced that Germany did not want war. 

2. Our boys have informed me that 
throughout her national history Ger- 
many has always wanted England’s 
friendship. They are a little upset with 
me for not making this as clear as they 
consider I should have. 

3. If there was any militarism in 
Germany before the war, there is no 
evidence of that undesirable sentiment 
to-day. A coach-load of our boys went 
with them on a tour of London.. The 
German youths were horrified when 
invited to watch the Changing of the 
Guard. ‘No uniforms, no militarism, 
please!” they pleaded. Smith minor, 
who is rather a tender-hearted pupil, 


has suggested that in order to avoid 
upsetting our German friends we 
might approach the authorities to see 
if the Guards could, on their next visit, 
wear civvies. 

4. The population of Germany is 
seventy-two millions. They are a peace- 
loving race. A few Nazis led them 
astray. All these Nazis have now dis- 
appeared. There are none in Germany 
to-day. 

5, The German youths had little 
complaint with the school canteen 
meals. They were able to supplement 
them with parcels sent over from 
Germany. 

6. The German youths are very 
much concerned over our brownies, boy 
scouts, and girl guides. They feel that 
England should start her military 


training a little later, as these boys and 
girls appeared too young for uniforms. 
All, however, thought that the uniform 
of the boys could be smarter. 

7. None of the German youths had 
heard of the concentration-camps. 
They have promised to make inquiries 
when they return to Germany and will 
then write to our boys. 

8. As a demonstration of the 
friendship between the two countries, 
the German youths have suggested 
that a party of our boys visit Germany 
in .the summer, and help with the 
rebuilding programme. 

9. Now that the experiment is over, 
my staff have asked if they may now 
give a few history lessons. 

Yours faithfully, 
M. JonEs. 
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“Last chap who slept here died of shock—would fiddle about 


with the electric blanket.” 
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] AM of course heartily 
with those who hold 
that JEAN-JACQUES 
BERNARD is a playwright 
of exquisite delicacy and 
perhaps the greatest living exponent of 
the art of what need not be said. Last 
year I saw nothing which gave me 
more pleasure than his charming study 
of imagined love, Invitation to a 
Voyage, a play fascinating in the pre- 
cision of its implication. Having thus, 
I hope, made clear that I am not insen- 
sible to his gifts, let me confess that 
I found The Unquiet Spirit 
a sad disappointment. 
Hailed by some discerning 
critics as a masterpiece, it 
seems to me to have just 
that strained quality of in- 
tellectual flapdoodle which 
is so entirely absent from 
other plays by BERNARD. 
In them he gives fresh and 
exciting meaning to simple 
emotional situations by a 
brilliant pinpointing of the 
significant; in this he takes 
the well-worn romantic 
notion of the Unattainable 
Soulmate and propels it 
with undue solemnity 
through three acts which 
to my mind are not only a 
little tedious but also in 
places a little laughable. 
That much of the dialogue 
is beautifully written goes 
without saying, but the 
dramatic truth which can 
spring so quietly but so 
surely from his method is 
missing. 

Somewhere in the world, 
he suggests—depressingly, 
if you look at the latest 
figures of population— 
there is for everyone a 
single affinity, the other 
half of a perfect cell, and 
frantically but, it appears, vainly the 
two halves try to tune in to one 
another in the subconscious. The 
strength of this magnetic spiritual 
attraction varies, but his heroine is 
pretty well burned up by it. She has 
married, faute de mieux, a prosperous 
and kindly engineer, a very dull fellow 
of infinite patience. No sooner has the 
honeymoon begun than she insists for 
no good reason on stopping off at 
St. Jean-de-Luz, where her distrait and 
melancholy behaviour is matched at 
the end of the first act by that of a 
railwayman who appears in her hotel. 
The two halves have come very close, 
but though much disturbed they do 
not recognize each other. 

In the second act they are again only 


Philip 


Marceline 


At the Play 


The Unquiet Spirit (Arts)—Desert Highway (BoLtons) 


a few yards apart, in a Paris park; she, 
desperately miserable, accepting an 
invitation to smoke opium with a 
dashing stranger, he, out of a job, 
discarding a very sensible and charming 
little mistress (this last I thought the 
only truly moving part of the play. 
Full marks to Miss Jenny Latrp and 
Mr. RicHarp WorpswortH). Again 
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(The Unquiet Spirit 


POST-MORTEM ON A MARRIAGE 


Mr. WittiAM MERVYN 
Miss MARGARET RAWLINGS 


no conscious recognition. The third 
act finds the marriage about to break 
up, in spite of children and the stead- 
fast sympathy of her husband. Here 
the set is divided between the drawing- 
room and the street outside. In one is 
conducted an agonized debate on her 
record as a wife, in the other the 
dream-lover is starving to death; 
vertically, so that, when the unhappy 
lady’s psychic impulses oblige her to 
have the street-door opened, he can 
fall dead into the room. Then, of 
course, she realizes who he is. 
these two had every chance to discover 
each other (much better, for instance, 
than A living at Burslem and B in 
Siberia) and yet failed to do so, does 
BERNARD really mean to suggest that 
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perfect love is an impos- 
sibility? Surely not, but 
what else can he mean? 

In this production, by 
Mr. JoHN FERNALD at the 
Arts, the cast is not as even as 
BERNARD’sS style demands, but Miss 
MarGaRET Raw ines gives a dis- 
tinguished performance in the lead. 
It is a very clever demonstration of 
mounting neurosis. However one may 
view the heroine’s character, Miss 
RAWLINGS steps up her mental anguish 
with unfaltering skill. 


If this play has had too 
much praise, I feel Desert 
Highway has had too little, 
and it seems a pity the 
civilian public has had no 
chance, apart from a 
limited run of a few weeks 
during the war, to see a 
piece which shows Mr. 
PRIESTLEY in such good 
form. In this picture of the 
crew of a tank, stranded in 
the desert on an ancient 
tribal route, is an under- 
standing of the British 
character—or rather, of the 
British characters—which 
might come out of a graver 
Good Companions; and in 
the second act’s return to 
the same spot in the time 
of Isaiah, when the As- 
syrians are on the move, 
we are given a dramatic 
reminder that tyranny is 
nothing new. In each case 
a Jew dominates the scene; 
in one, the sergeant, wise 
beyond his age with the 
ancient sorrows of his race, 
in the other the shepherd 
guide, a timeless youth 
glowing with prophecy. It 
is a wise play, occasionally 
very moving in a simple, 
direct way, and often funny; as a com- 
mentary on what the war was and was 
not about, it is capital. Mr. JoHN 
Wyse’s production at the Boltons 
is sound enough to be a triumph for a 
club theatre. Mr. DoucLas WILMER 
as the Jewish sergeant is excellent, and 
Mr. StaNLEY Rose as the old sweat, 
Mr. AntHony CUNDELL as the Welsh- 
man, Mr. LioneL STEVENS as the 
Northerner and Mr. OWEN HOLDER as 
the lad who is killed are a crew which 
would grace any stage. Eric. 


° fe) 


Temporary Laps 
“With not a seat vacant, the great con- 
course stood to attention to sing the 
National Anthem.”—Daily paper. 
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It’s Not Generally 
Known. 


OR a short period during the war 

—in the sixth year of my happy 

association with the armed forces, 
I think it was—I frequently became 
overcome with ennui at mealtimes for 
no apparent reason. Like a character 
in a Tchehov play faced with the 
appalling necessity of coming to a firm 
decision on some utterly trivial matter, 
I tried to side-step the issue. My knife, 
fork, spoon, mug and plate, crude 
symbols of meals enjoyed in bygone 
days, failed to remind me of the job 
in hand. 

Instead of getting on with it, I 
would muse on former splendours, like 
ham sandwiches in the sparkling 
atmosphere of the Sadler’s Wells 
gallery, pigs’ trotters grilled and eaten 
while drifting down the River Severn 
(in a boat), or perhaps cold toast and 
foie gras on top of Dunkery Beacon. 
Such thoughts were unsettling, since I 
was living at that time in a bamboo- 
and-thatch camp which, while only a 
stone’s-throw from Cox’s Bazaar, was 
extremely remote from the Caledonian 
Market. It was at such moments that 
I found sewing-machines so useful. 

It should not be imagined that I 
conducted my arduous campaigns with 
a sewing-machine tucked away in 
my kit; no, the mere thought of one 
was sufficiently rewarding. It is not 
generally known why, when two pieces 
of cloth are exposed to the business end 
of such a machine, they should become 
united with even stitches on both sides 
when a handle is turned. Like a 
trapeze artist’s somersault or the 
United Nations General Assembly, 
there seems to be no apparent justifica- 
tion for the thing working. By bringing 
the full weight of my mental powers to 
bear on this problem I found that it 
was possible to reach the end of a meal 
and be happily unaware of what I had 
eaten. 

Can it be, I would ponder, that an 
unseen sort-of-thing grasps the cotton 
as it disappears through the little hole, 
unthreads the needle, pushes the cotton 
through a new hole a little farther 
along, re-threads the needle and gets 
ready for the next thrust? 

Or could it be, I would consider in 
the light of my sock-darning experi- 
ences, that the needle which keeps 
going up and down in the same spot is 
only a blind, mere camouflage to con- 
ceal the activities of another needle 
which weaves in and out of the cloth 
with a wavy motion in the orthodox 
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“Take that!” 


manner? Or perhaps the top needle 
has a cunningly disguised hook at the 
end, which fishes up cotton from 
another reel concealed in the base of 


the machine? The possibilities, for 
anyone of a mechanical turn of mind 
like myself, are practically endless. 

Only once did I mention my interest 
in the subject to anyone else. It was 
during an Ensa concert, while a young 
lady was singing a song entitled, I 
guessed from the number of times the 
phrase was repeated, “Glug, Glug, 
How You Can Hug.” Finding that 
I was sitting next to the adjutant, I 
asked him if he knew how a sewing- 
machine worked. His only response 
was to ask me how long it was since my 
last leave, which seemed so irrelevant 
that I let the matter drop. — 
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As luck would have it I was posted 
to Calcutta three days after that 
particular concert, and for the rest of 
the war I had no need to make use of 
my personal ennui-dispelling sleight- 
of-mind, The Mystery of the Sewing- 
Machine. Oddly enough, I had com- 
pletely forgotten it until the other day, 
when I was listening to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer giving a broadcast. 
Suppose, I found myself thinking, 
there were two needles, going up and 
down simultaneously, in opposite 
directions ? 


° ° 


“2DEAL FoR Youna Coupte.—Pretty 
little Det. Timber Bungalow . . .” 


\ saieeeasiti Advt. in Surrey paper. 
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. which reminds me of a story about an 
Englishman, an Irishman and a Scotsman—here- 
inajter referred to as the parties of the first, 
second and third parts respectively.” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Dilemma for Three 


A LaDy of what used to be called a certain age, but still 
attractive, is the mistress of a man who, occupying a con- 
fidential position at the War Office, is in treasonable contact 
with the enemy. A member of the counter-espionage 
system, aware of his activities, offers the lady immunity for 
her lover at what may be termed the conventional price. 
There, if you like, is a theme for a writer of thrillers. But 
The Heat of the Day (Carr, 9/6), being by Miss Er1zaBETH 
Bowen, is if a thriller at all—and certainly it has its thrilling 
moments—a thriller with a very big difference. What 
interests Miss BowEN is not what the traitor and the sleuth 
are actually up to (about which, indeed, she is quite non- 
chalantly vague), but the developing relations, the growth 
of tension, between these three—the ever more critical 
contacts of Stella with the equivocal Harrison and the 
reluctant growth of her doubts about Robert. Other things 
there are in the book—glimpses of Robert’s kinsfolk and 
of Stella’s, and particularly of Stella’s charming son, which 
help to place and explain them; and a couple of women 
from a different milieu, very loosely related to the story, 
who might almost have been christened Gert and Daisy. 
But it is the main situation, presented against the beauti- 
fully rendered background of beleaguered London, which 
absorbs the attention. Never has Miss BoweEn’s psycho- 
logical subtlety been displayed with a greater sureness of 
touch: never does she lose her way among the complexities 
of her own infinite refinements. F. B. 


The Englishman’s Castle 


In describing The English Interior, 1500-1906 (BatsForb, 
21/-), you have two choices, or a blend of two. You can 
stress the native tradition which went underground, as far 
as the rich were concerned, at the Renaissance and emerged 
with William Morris; or you can chronicle four centuries 
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of more or less exotic settings for European and Oriental 
loot which, as Mr. Raten Dutton caustically remarks, 
would put Napoleon and Goering to the blush. That Mr. 
DuttTon’s perceptive and delightful study is pitched in too 
high a social key throughout is due probably to the fact 
that more records of big country-houses than of little ones 
exist; to his own architectural interest in varied and costly 
experiments; to his sense of the pathos of their present 
decay and to his wistful conviction that they never can 
happen again. Even modest’ domestic architecture of 
character is unlikely under Socialism. So Miss Jekyll’s 
lovely Lutyens corridor will see no successors, though the 
décor of Carlyle’s drawing-room has distinct proletarian 
possibilities. The book is excellently illustrated, docu- 
mented and handled; and the Nemesis of greed is reflected 
not only in the present fate of all the country-houses, but 
in a plague of domestic Gothic endemic in England—and 
in England alone—since the suppression of the monasteries. 
H. P. E. 


A Victorian Architect 


Although Wilde wrote of Edward William Godwin as 
“one of the most artistic spirits of this century,” and Max 
Beerbohm was still more enthusiastic, calling him “that 
superb architect . . . the greatest esthete of them all,” 
Godwin is a dim figure nowadays even to those well 
acquainted with his period. In The Conscious Stone 
(LatimeR House, 12/6) Mr. DupLey Harsron has 
laboured to revivify Godwin, with only partial success. 
He leaves the reader in no doubt that Godwin was very 
variously gifted, not simply in architecture but also in the 
designing of furniture and costumes, in the staging of plays, 
in dramatic criticism and as a lecturer. He has also 
established that Godwin was charming with women and 
forceful with men, though not, it seems, at his best when 
enraged actors called on him with horsewhips. But 
whether because he has smothered his subject under a pile 
of facts, or because Godwin himself lacked coherency, Mr. 
HaRBRON has not made him a really living person. He was 
graceful, decorative, competent and, quite early in his 
career, successful, being selected before he was thirty to 
design a town hall for Nottingham. Ellen Terry took 
refuge with him when she left her elderly husband, the 
painter Watts, and both his wives were beautiful and 
intelligent. He was an intimate friend of Whistler and 
taught Wilde most of the little he knew about interior 
decoration. But he lacked something, and perhaps his 
second wife, who left him for Whistler, could have told us 
what it was. H. K. 


The Long Journey 


The Wooden Horse (Couttns, 10/6), by Mr. Er1c WILLIAMs, 
gives answer to any who complain that “the classics” are 
useless to-day, for what was done at Troy was repeated 
more moderately but no less dangerously at the German 
prison camp Stalag Luft III in 1943, when three British 
officers made a vaulting hagse and, under its cover, began a 
tunnel that was to carry them some hundred-and-twenty 
feet beyond the barbed wire. First one and later two 
men were carried out in the horse each day, while others, 
exploiting the British mania for violent exercise, vaulted 
every fine afternoon. Each ounce of excavated sand had 
to be carried back in the horse and hidden about the camp. 
The surface sand was replaced daily over a plywood cover. 
There were several heart-rending set-backs, falls of sand, 
obstacles in the tunnel and, once, the burial of a digger. 
They were frustrated by inanimate objects even more than 
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by the living enemy, but after weeks of courage, exhaustion 
and enduring patience they got through. Ten more 
chapters describe their escape from Germany to Sweden 
and so home, where they were questioned by an intelligence 
officer who “could not have been less interested.” One of 
them found that “words could not convey what he felt 
about that queer, unhappy, glorious, quarrelling, generous, 
indomitable scruffy family” he had left behind in the 
prison camp, or tell of “the companionship, of the humour, 
of the fierce joy of baiting the Hun.”- It is a magnificent 
story, written rather loosely in the third person, shifting 
from tense to tense and showing, far more convincingly 
than could polished prose, the despairing insolence that 
turned the almost impossible to achievement, and the 
humour that buoyed up courage. B. E. B. 


Three Autocrats 


Approaching Frederick the Great, Maria Theresa and 
Catherine the Great as human beings, and undazzled by 


the scale of their activities, Miss MARGARET GOLDSMITH, in . 


Studies in Aggression (EVANS BRroTuHERs, 9/6), traces the 
connection between their policies and their personal char- 
acters with great detachment, warmed by a sympathetic 
appreciation of the unfortunate circumstances which warped 
their natures and careers. Frederick the Great, a sensitive 
intelligent boy, savagely ill-treated by his father, was 
launched on his career of aggression by his desire to prove 
himself as tough and ruthless as his father believed him to 
be feeble and effeminate. Having fought all Europe, and 
successfully established Prussia as the most formidable 
military power on the Continent, Frederick in his final 
instructions wrote “I lived as a philosopher, and I wish to 
be buried as such, without pomp or ceremony.” Maria 
Theresa, married to a charming but futile and steadily 
unfaithful husband, whom she adored, developed into an 
intolerant autocrat who estranged her subjects by trying 
to control their morals and her children by forcing them, 
for political motives, into uncongenial marriages. Catherine 
the Great, an obscure German princess, was married in her 
teens to Peter, the mentally deficient son of the Russian 
“mpress. After nine years of an unconsummated union, 
she lost her husband, who was assassinated by one of her 
lovers. Combining a genius for despotic rule with what Miss 
Go psmiTH calls “a robust private life,” she claimed, in her 
epitaph, to have cherished republican sentiments and done 
everything possible to please her husband. H. K. 


Bats in Bayswater 


The sagacious and convivial Albert Campion has been 
snared by Miss MarGERY ALLINGHAM into playing the lead 
in another of her highly individual studies of crime. And 
very good news this should be for the discerning, for those 
who like a slice of lemon in their hemlock and who tire of 
the inanities of corpse-to-corpse detegtive fiction. More 
Work for the Undertaker (HEINEMANN, 9/6) is as far removed 
from the ordinary run of the baffled inspectorate as, say, a 
Lueger from a blow-pipe; it is an exciting novel in its own 
right, and the excitements spring from character as well as 
from events. In a tiny oasis of Victorian London Miss 
ALLINGHAM discovers the decaying relics of one of the urban 
feudal villages where the custom of a great house used to 
support a whole community of small traders. Mysteriously 
menaced, the survivors of the family are still at home, but 
the mansion is now a crazy boarding-house conducted by 
a blowsy actress, and the tottering Palinodes are Emett 


aristocrats eking out their pennies and their eccentricities 
in a stout-soaked atmosphere by Rodney Ackland. To find 
the key to the tensions of Apron Street, Campion has to get 
to know as queer an assortment of people as London can 
provide. These are so richly drawn that one hopes Miss 
ALLINGHAM, who writes extremely nimble dialogue, may be 
persuaded to transfer such good company to the stage. 
You will be clever if you get ahead of Campion on this 
assignment, but chances are fairly given, and in case you 
lose your way a businesslike map of Apron Street is 
included. E. 0. D. K. 


Roses 


The Book of the Rose (WINCHESTER PUBLICATIONS, 15/-) 
has three outstanding aspects for the intelligent gardener. 
It prefers roses grown with the freedom, grace and socia- 
bility of shrubs to what one old rose-grower called the 
“seminary” system. Its ardour for old roses like the 
Jacobite alba, and for species like macrantha, not only lends 
itself to the shrub technique but inspires the best history 
of rose pedigrees one has encountered in a book for amateurs. 
Rose history necessarily introduces the question of cuttings 
versus grafts, and both are dealt with in detail. Pruning 
is merely glanced at. “The less the better,” is the author’s 
attitude—and, in any case, there are endless handbooks 
for the man with the sécateurs. Mr. GEoraE M. Taytor’s 
principal foible—he grows for the market himself—is one 
particular briar stock, rosa lara. He has, like most modern 
foxes faced with unattainable grapes, no use for dung and 
little for mulching. He incorporates compost and chemicals 
in his soil. One wonders how he would carpet his beds: 
probably not at all, as he speaks of continuous hoeing. 
But most shrubs, including roses, are the better for a light 
undergrowth of unexacting plants and bulbs, both for 
beauty and health. You rarely see an old cottage garden 
where these conditions obtain devastated by mildew and 
rust. H. P. E. 
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“For one moment, dear, I thought you said a dodo.” 


Fire, Fire, Fire Insurance 


HEN will people realize that 
I can and do work with the 


wireless on? They burst into 
my room, stand momentarily stunned 
by the volume of sound welling from 
my faithful receiver and say “Oh, 
good, I’m glad you’re not actuall 
working because there’s a man... . 
They don’t understand that radio’s 
greatest virtue is its capacity for blot- 
ting out sound, that most writers 
would rather work against a solid wall 
of self-inflicted din than suffer the 
nervous torture of spasmodic noises off. 
Radio is the most effective “silencer” 
ever fitted to the human ear. 
They burst into my room one 
morning last week, stood momentarily 
stunned by some housewife’s choice, 


”? 


and said “Oh, good! You haven't 
started yet. There’s a man at the 
door.” 

“What man?” I said, blotting my 
copy book and screwing the cap on 
my pen.’ 

“He just asked to see you.” 

“What’s he like?” I said. 

“Tall, rather good-looking, 
coat, car.” 

I dusted the ash from my jersey, put 
my feet into my slippers and climbed 
out of my chair. 

The man was not at the door: he was 
very much this side of it. He shot out 
a hand. 

“Good morning, sir,” he said, offer- 
ing me a cigarette, “I hope I’m not 
disturbing you?” 
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“No, not at all,” I said. 

“T was round this way,” he said, 
offering me a cigar, “so I thought I’d 
call to see if I could help. Have your 
fire-extinguishers been tested lately?” 

“Fire-extinguishers?”’ I said. 

The man looked horrified as he 
offered me a light. 

“Don’t tell me, sir, that you’ve 


“omitted to takethe precaution of fitting 


your house with our fire-extinguishers !” 

“Well ” T said. 

“You're a longish way from the fire- 
brigade here, sir, you know. Wouldn’t 
have much chance at three a.m. if it 
got arealhold. Better let me fit you up, 
sir. Here, sir, read this. It explains 
everything, sir.” 

He thrust a coloured leaflet into my 
hand and walked forward to the foot 
of the stairs. 

“Say two on each floor—that’s four 
—and one spare,” he said, jotting 
figures into an order book. “Say five 
all told—yerse, five should do you.” 

“Did you say five?” I said. 

He looked surprised and vaguely 
hurt. 

“Yes, sir, that’s right, five! Course, 
more would be an improvement and 
give you extra protection. Seven or 
nine would be ideal. You’ve only got 
just the two floors, haven’t you ?’‘ 

“D’you mean to tell me,” I said, 
“that you’re trying to sell me five fire- 
extinguishers ?”’ 

“T’ve just sold eight to Major 
Timperley, up the hill,” he said. “And 
Mrs. Gorham—you know Mrs. Gorham 
at ‘Brackenville,’ sir?—Mrs. Gor- 
ham’s got six. I’ve just been giving 
them their annual once-over. Then 
there’s Lady Branning, down in the 
village—she’s got eleven, eleven of the 
specially large three-gallon model.” 

“The place must be cluttered up 
with the things,” I said. 

“Oh, no, sir, they’re very un- 
obtrusive.” 

“And how much are you sacrificing 
these things for?” 

“Well, sir, the small model’s six 
pounds including spanner and flinch- 
lock, and the large three-gallon model 
—the one Lady Brannmg favours— 
runs to eight guineas including refills, 
spanner and flinch-lock. Course, I 





* can’t let you have them for a few weeks, 


sir. We’re rushed off our feet with 
orders, but if you put your name down 
now you'll get them at to-day’s prices 
instead of paying through the nose. 
You see, sir, they’re bound to go up 
soon because we’re selling at a loss. 
It’s the chemicals, you see, sir.” 

“Ah,” I said, “the chemicals.” 

The man’s method disgusted me, 
but I could think of nothing very 
shattering to say. 
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“Terribly easy to operate, sir. A 
child could . 

He broke off as a flurry of little feet 
crossed the hall. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “you just 
smash the knob against some hard 
surface, and that’s it. Put anything 
out, it would.” 





“Would it put——” I said, and 
thought it best to leave the remark 
uncompleted. 

“Very well then, sir,” he said. 


“T’ll put you down for five smalls and 
I'll see you get preferential treatment 
—extra - special delivery priority. 
There’s a satisfaction-or-money-back 
guarantee and a discount of two and a 
half for cash.” 

I forced him back across the hall 
inch by inch. At one point, so stiff 
was his opposition and so_ relent- 
less my counter-offensive, our coat- 
buttons were touching and I could see 
the pores in his blue chin. There was an 
anxious moment when we drew abreast 
of the dining-room door and I thought 
he would side-step through it, but I 
made use of my superior elbows and 
pinned him against the hall-stand. In 
another half-hour it was all over and 
I was back at work with the B.B.C. 
organ pounding at my ear-drums. 

Of course I didn’t buy his fire- 
extinguishers: I didn’t even buy one. 
The fact remains, however, that I 
haven’t had a decent night’s sleep since 
I rejected his offer. Three nights 
running I’ve had the whole family out 
on the lawn just after midnight and 
twice I’ve spent half the night carrying 
dying coals from the grate into the 
garden and burying them deep under 
the marls of the potato-patch. Last 
night it took me ten minutes to knock 
out my pipe to my entire satisfaction. 

This can’t go on. If the man who 
called at my house last week will repeat 
the visit at his earliest convenience he 
will hear something to his advantage. 

Hop. 
° ° 


School for Yokels 


T had been a gruelling afternoon 
at the Merrie Board Peasantry 
School. The Deputy Chief In- 
structor mopped the back of his neck 
with a Service kerchief, on which were 
printed the words “A Merrie Heart 
Goes All The Day,” and scowled at the 
awkward squad. 

“We'll try again,” he said through 
his teeth. “We'll go on trying until 
we get it right, if it takes all night. 
Hey, you.” 

I hitched my smock and once more 
moved furtively into position at the 
end of the long table which represented 


the bar of the Jolly Ploughman. 
“Now,” said the D.C.I., rubbing his 
hands with a gallant simulation of 
renewed enthusiasm, “I am a wealthy 
visitor from Cincinnati, prepared— 
anxious, in fact—to fill this place with 
hard currency. But I have got to be 
amused, I am sensitive to atmosphere 
and the atmosphere has got to be right. 
What I’m after is local colour. That’s 
you.” 

I arranged my features into the arch, 
ancient expression we had been work- 
ing on for over a fortnight. ‘Quaint, 
that’s the line,” the D.C.I. went on. 
He glowered at me _ challengingly. 
“Say something quaint.” 

I thought it best to stick to the one 
phrase I had perfected. ‘Thank ’ee, 
zur,” Isaid. ‘‘Oidon’t moind if Oi do.” 

The D.C.I. lifted his eyes as if in 
supplication to an embroidered sampler 
bearing the legend “‘Quips and Cranks 
and Wanton Wiles, Nods and Becks 
and Wreathéd Smiles, Milton.” When 
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they fixed me again there was deep 
sadness in them. 

“You have said that before,” he 
informed me. “Several times. It 
appears to be all that you can say. Not 
that it isn’t all right to get the observa- 
tion in just now and again—say half 
a dozen times between Opening and 
Curfew. Within limits it is good 
for atmosphere and good for hard 
currency too. 

“But” (his voice snapped like a 
fiddle-string), “you can’t keep on 
saying it. Put yourself in my place. 
What am I going to think ?”’ 

I gave, in somewhat sickly fashion, 
my carefully-rehearsed oafish grin. It 
failed to impress. 

“You are a very greedy peasant. 
That’s what I am going to think.” He 
pointed to the table. A tankard stood 
before me, with the Merrie Board 
stamp and an inscription stating the 
penalty for unauthorized removal. It 
was half full of a brown liquid. “What’s 























“You must both think me incredibly stupid forgetting it was 
Ethel’s night out when I asked you to dinner.” 
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that in front of you?” he demanded. 
“Nut-Brown Ale.” 

It was not. But I saw his point, 
looking at it from the Cincinnati- 
eye-view. 

“Now listen,” he said pleadingly, 
trying the friendly tack which meant 
sheer desperation. “My name is Ham- 
burger, and I am prepared for anything 
except being taken for a sucker. I have 
left Mrs. Hamburger and Junior at the 
hotel, dancing ‘Sir Roger de Coverley,’ 
jangling horse-brasses and what-not. 
Me, I am ready for a little innocent 
adventure, and what I have in my 
hand. here is a small Scotch.” It was, 
but it was not small. 

“T am meeting you more than half- 
way. I am simply dying to be capti- 
vated by your colourful, rustic wit. 
Your quips and cranks and wanton 
wiles.” He laughed sardonically, and 
then his disengaged fist crashed on to 
the table, rattling the Merrie tankards. 

“Get on with it, then,” he bellowed, 
‘for the love of Pete. Be witty.” 

There was a frightful silence, accen- 
tuated by the scurry of hail on the 
windows. 


ST RELL Lt eh 


“It be a dirty noight, zur,” was all 
that it occurred to me to say. 

The D.C.I. paced up and down the 
floor several times, past the chalk 
marks which indicated “Skittles” and 
“Oldest Inhabitant,” and stopped with 
his back to us. “If somebody,” he said 
at last, “would only break into song, 
some gay catch that might create the 
illusion that we were not altogether 
wasting our time. Anything,” he 
added hurriedly, “but the Lyke-Wake 
Dirge.” 

He swung round and pointed drama- 
tically but inaccurately to the north- 
east. “Any day now,” he declared, 
“they will be coming from Over There. 
In their hundreds and their thousands, 
eager to see this brave new Merrie 
England of ours. And what will they 
find?” 

We hung our heads. “ What is going 
to save these Good Neighbours from 
yawning their heads off? What are 
the only constructive suggestions we 
have had to-day in the way of reviving 
the traditional welcome of the English 
inn? I am ashamed to mention them. 
One, letting off small fireworks from 
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time to time round their feet. Two, 
popping harmless chemicals in their 
drinks to turn them bright red. 

“Gentlemen, we must do better than 
this. What we have got to have is 
more of the sunburned mirth stuff. 
Watch.” 

He shouldered me up the table and 
took my place at the end. “Now I'll 
be the village wit and you’ll be Mr. 
Hamburger from Cincinnati. Maarnin’, 
maister.” 

‘““Maarnin’,” I responded stupidly, 
amending it to “Howdy.” My mind 
was rather on something else. I saw a 
glimmer of light at the end of a murky 
day. 

“"Ow be dear old Americky, 
maister?”’ asked the D.C.I. sycophan- 
tically. His hand groped absently for 
my tankard containing Art Nut- 
Brown Ale (Student Issue). Mine, less 
absently, moved to the shapely glass 
(Instructors Only) he had left at his end. 

I smiled my secret, oafish smile. I 
drank. 

Too late he saw his mistake. ‘“Let’s 
call it a day,” said the D.C.I. in a 
singularly mean voice. 
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NOTICE.—Contributions or Communications requiring an answer should be accompanied by a stamped and addressed Envelope or Wrapper. 


The entire copyright in all Articles, Sketches, Drawings, etc., published in PUNCH is specifically reserved to the Proprietors throughout the countries signatory to the 
BERNE CONVENTION, the U.S.A., and the Argentine. Reproductions or imitations of any of these are therefore expressly forbidden. The Proprietors will, however, always 
consider any request from authors of literary contributions for permission to reprint. 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shali not, without the written consent of the publishers 
first given, be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 6d.; and that it shall not be lent, resold hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorized cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any pubiication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Picasso. . Paris | 
and Petticoats.. 











Susan's a career 
girl with leanings 








towards luxury - 
on a shoe-string | 
She's crazy about 
Picasso, Paris... 
and Petticoats 
that rustle in 
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TAFFETA 





One of the range of beautiful ‘Celanese’ Dress & Lingerie ena 
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Biscuit Manufactwers to H.M. The Ring 
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Which Twin has the Tent 7 





One perm was expensive... the Toni only 16/8 


More than 20,000,000 American women use Toni. Now you too can 
give yourself a soft, smooth, natural-looking Toni—at home. 

Toni waves any hair that will take a perm, and your Toni will last just as 
long as the most expensive perm. Waving time ranges from 1 to 3 hours. 
Which Twin has the TONI? 

Beverly Dahm, on the left, is the Toni twin. She says, “My Toni wave 
was soft and natural-looking the very first day. 
Barbara says her next wave will be a Toni, too.” 
Remember ! The De Luxe Kit contains re-usable 
plastic curlers which can be used over and over 
again with the Toni Refill Kit—costing only 8/4 
(including Purchase Tax). 


GIVE YOURSELF A LOVELY 


. 
cv HOME PERMANENT 
the creme cold wave 


MADE BY THE TONI DIVISION’ OF GILLETTE, ISLEWORTH, MIDDLESEX 































—-Mummy makes it 


with MARMITE 


Resourceful mothers—thousands and thousands of 
them—depend on Marmite for making things really 
appetising. Family cooking becomes famous cooking 
when Marmite goes in. Don’t forget its health 
value—a yeast extract, Marmite provides essential 
vitamins of the Bz group. And in these days every- 
one welcomes its quite remarkable economy. 





1 oz. 8d. - 2 oz. 1/1 - 4 oz. 2/- - 8 0z. 3/3 - 16 oz. 5/9 








Vent-Axia 
for Better 
Air Conditions 


Simplest 


form of controlled 4 a7 


ventilation - 


VENT-AXIA LTD, 9 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. 
Abbey 5168-9. Glasgow, Manchester, B’ham., Leeds. 
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Whether travelling for 
business or pleasure, sending a 
present or consigning merchandise, 
consult 


Air Liaison Ltd 


7, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 
"Phone: TEM 5464 *Grams: Attentive, Estrand. 


ACCREDITED AGENTS FOR ALL 
REGULAR AIRLINES. 


No booking fees. 


you are 








This elegant, newstyle precision - made 
rustless alloy greenhouse represents 
extraordinarily good value to buy. The 
patented strength bracing makes it a 
permanent asset. When you consider 
the remarkable successes achieved by its 
suntrap design in the way of increased 
yields of fruit and blooms it also becomes 
a profitable investment. 


make your money : 
like Mr. Millmon of Borriper, Cornwall. 
lost yeor his Size 6 £133-13-4d . 
Woldor ‘“‘Aristocrat’’ yielded 
1294 Ibs of tomatoes - @ 

, cash return of £81-19-3d 


Send for illustrated brochure 36 
WALDOR OF DROITWICH 








THE THUNDER -/2 


A FEATHER floats to the ground 
slowly and, apparently, in silence. 
But, in actual fact, its fall produces a 
sound capable of immense amplifica- 
tion. Even a small Philips Amp- 
lifier develops power at least 
10 million million times greater than 
that produced by the original sound. 
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felling feather. - 
Today, Philips sound reproducing 
equipment plays an important role 
in sport, in entertainment and, above 
all, in industry. In hundreds of 
factories Philips sound equipment 
is helping to speed production and 


to increase efficiency in the great 
drive for exports. 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL 


LIMITED 


RADIO & TELEVISION - LAMPS & LIGHTING EQUIPMENT + X-RAY & ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUGTS 





CENTURY HOUSE - SHAFTESBURY AVENUE - LONDON - W.C.2 


(?.377) 
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Price: 5 for 14° Nx 





Obrainable only from Retailers 











AUROPATH 
HEARING AID 


Price 19 Gns. 


operates from the electric supply; 
for Home or Office use; High Mag- 
nification, Long Range, and Tone 
Compensated Hearing. For Free 
Trials and details apply sole 
Manufacturers :— 


COASTAL RADIO LTD. 
RADIO WORKS, 
HOPE CRESCENT, EDINBURGH, 7 


Telephone: 
26224/5 


Telegrams: 
Coastal, Edinburgh. 











The World's 
Best-Known 
EMBROCATION 


{ Enjoying universal favour ; 
for a hundred years. 
Elliman’s continues to 
grow in popularity, and is 
undoubtedly the World’s 
best known Embrocation. 
It has been used and 
trusted by generations of 
sufferers from RHEU- 
MATISM, LUMBAGO, 











SCIATICA, STIFFNESS 


RUB IN 
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NATURE’S WAY: Rubbing 
eases Pain. Rubbing with 
_ELLIMAN’S removes it! 
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The 
of Brifains 
Fine Cars and 
Commercial 
Vehicles are 
Fitted with 


BRAKES 
DAMPERS 
CHASSIS- 
LUBRICATION 





THERES AN AUTHORISED 
GIALING SERVICE AGENT 
IN YOUR DISTRICT 


~GIRUING LIMITED 
RINGS ROAD-TYSELEY: BIRMINGHAM: 





UNFAILING INSULATION 


A copper wire is an excellent conductor of electricity, but it usually 
needs to be insulated. In many applications, especially at high tem- 
peratures and high humidities, insulation is improved by using 
Silicones, a group of complex chemicals now being developed in this 
country by Albright & Wilson. 
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DOW CORNING SILICONES  se0w 











18th Century ¢ 
metal workers 
plying their 
craft. 












































Constructors, ‘Tyburn Road, Birmingham 24. 
Makers of steel office and storage equipment, partitions, shelving and cycle parks. 
(Issued by The Constructors Group, Birmingham 24.) 
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DRY FLY 
SHERRY 
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DRY FLY SHERRY is now 
available in larger quantity. A 
glass of this lovely sherry is a 
gracious welcome to your guests. 
From your own wine merchant 
or direct from :— 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & Co. Ltd. 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


New York Agents: 
Greig, Lawrence & Hoyt, Ltd. 








Be not like Theophilus Thickle- 
bone . . . who thrust three 
thousand thistles through the 
thick of his thumb. 

Protect your hands with 





’ GAROEN GLOVES 
4/11 per pair from all Ironmongers and Stores, 

or direct 5/2 post free (state size). 
TEDSON, THORNLEY & CO., ROCHDALE 











TRY 
Angostura 


with RUM 
and Limejuice 


also with 
@ All Cocktails 
@ Gin & Lime 
@ Fruit Drinks 
@ Hot Milk 
@ Sherry 


Try Angostura with YOUR 

° favourite drink and with those 
mentioned above and note the 
difference! 


pybO57Up, 


AROMATIC BITTERS 


32 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS FOR MERIT 


Angostura Bitters (London) Led., 
61, Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 














Distant prospect of a daily newspaper 


In Newfoundland alone, Bowaters’ 
timber limits extend over 11,000 square 
miles—nearly one third of the whole 
country. Strategically placed are the 
Bowater mills which transform this 
timber into the paper on which your 
daily newspaper is printed. It is a vast 
project. And one which has only been 
achieved by overcoming what at times 
seemed insuperable difficulties. To-day, 
where once was virgin forest, stand the 
largest integrated pulp and paper mills 


in the world. Here is a town in itself, 
inhabited by 15,000 people all depend- 
ent on Bowaters for their everyday 
needs, comforts and entertainments. 
Their good spirits and tenacity, under 
the most arduous of conditions, are 
among Bowaters’ most richly valued 
assets. Formed to exploit and develop 
the pulp and paper trades for their 
customers, the Bowater Organisation is 
equipped for the vast potentialities of 
these industries. 


Issued by 


THE BOWATER PAPER 


CORPORATION LIMITED 
ndon 


Great Britain Newfoundland Australia South Africa U.S.A Norway Sweden 








STUDD & MILLINGTON LTD., 67 CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2, and SAVILE ROW 
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for Acid 


Indigestion 
‘Milk of Magnesia’ * 


Tablets, by effectively 
correcting acidity, give 
prompt relief from 
indigestion. They are 
pleasantly mint- 
flavoured; convenient to 
take whenever the need 
arises. 


‘MILK OF MAGNESIA 


*REGD. TRADB MARK 


TABLETS 


30 Tablets 1/3 — 75 Tablets 2/6 











A PROVEN PRODUCT OF THE 
CHAS, H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CO., LTD 
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Catalogie 11.U 
GREAT PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W.1 
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Industry 
has many 
uses 


for 


Harris paint brushes... 


Look for the name Harris on the handle and you'll get:a paint brush that’s the 
finest in its grade — for painting. It is made with pure bristle locked in rubber. 
It has a nickel-plated steel ferrule and a handle that is well finished. But even 
if you don’t want it for painting, its merits — and the competitive price of 
each grade — will make it excellent value for whatever job you have in mind. 
Let us send you samples and details of prices. There are three grades of Harris 
paint brushes, each guaranteed : 


@ SUPER Made specially for the professional—and meets his most exacting 
demands. @ STANDARD A medium-grade brush, made to the same high 
standards as the Super, but shorter and thinner in bristle, less expensive. 
@ JUNIOR A well-made brush, but with short bristles, designed for the user 
to whom low price is of primary importance. We also make Distemper Brushes 
of very fine quality. 


Harris 


the paint brush with a name fo its handle 
L. G. Harris & Company Limited, Stoke Prior, Worcestershire 
London Warehouse: 20 CADOGAN LANE,S.W.1. SLOANE 2315 
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A valuable market awaits you in the New World, the path 
to which is smoothed by Uncle Sam’s warm regard for 
Britain’s quality products and by the Old Country’s 
urgent need of dollars. 


Exports to the U.S. are mounting. Exporters are finding 

The Christian Science Monitor* a valuable aid to their 

marketing plan: it has a fund of information which will 

help you if you would care to ring Temple Bar 2947, 
asking for extension eight. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


MONITOR * a 


paper with a 
London Office: CONNAUGHT HOUSE, 163/4, STRAND. W.C.2. 


pre-patd, A.B. 
pam nay | _— of 165, 178 








Anthony Hydraulic 


Tailboard Loader 


MAKES EVERY LOAD A ONE-MAN JOB 
AND PREVENTS DAMAGE IN HANDLING! 






Photo : Courtesy Va 
Shell-Mex & B.P. Ltd. 


a 
\ 1. The tailboard acts as a lift—takes loads up to 18 cwt. 
=~ ' 2. Load rises smoothly to truck-floor level at touch of lever. 
eo 1 3. Loading complete—loader shuts easily as normal tailboard, 


SEE HOW this modern Loading value to well-known users in 
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unit simplifies handling! A light 
magnesium alloy tailboard lifts the 
load smoothly to truck-floor level 
. » « wastage of time and labour 
is eliminated. You deliver more 


over 63 different industries in the 
U.S.A. and has been found to 
pay for itself in a few months. 
Send for new catalogue which 
illustrates the full range of 










SYMBOLS 


OF A COMPLETE NEW SERVICE FOR 


USERS OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


SJ 
REGENT 
— 





























A new standard of service has been 
established in forming the Regent Oil 
Co. Ltd. by merging the marketing or- 





ganisations in the United Kingdom of 
Trinidad Leaseholds Ltd. and the Cali- 
fornia Texas Corporation. 


A complete range of Petroleum Products 
will be marketed under the brand names 
of Regent and Caltex, produced in the | wos 


world’s most up-to-date refineries in ase 
Trinidad, the Middle East and the U.S.A. 


When controls are removed, a new and 
more powerful Regent Petrol improved 
by successful research at the Company’s 
laboratories will be available. 


























at less cost with far less risk Anthony equipment, including steel 
of damage. The Anthony Tail- bodies and _ pipeless hydraulic 
board Loader has proved its tipping gear. 


REGENT OIL COMPANY LIMITED 


117 PARK STREET, LONDON,W.1I. 
Telephone: MAYfair 6474 (15 lines) 


ANTHONY HOISTS LTD., BRAINTREE ROAD, SOUTH RUISLIP, MIDDX. | ian _ 


ee 
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BESPOKE SHOEMAKERS 


38 DOVER ST. 
LONDON, W.1. 
TELEPHONE. .REGent 1771 


LADIES 
COUNTRY MODELS 


AVAILABLE FOR 
IMMEDIATE USE 


(Also in stronger 
production suitable for 
wear on moorland ¢ heather) 


OVERSEAS ENQUIRIES 
WELCOMED 














@ A Nevastane single sink with 


double draining boards 54” x 18” x 36” 
high, sink 18” x 15*x 7” deep (18 inch 

drainers). 

@ Solidly built wooden cupboards. 


High Grade enamelled finish in 
ream and Black. 


@ Two completely removable con- 
cealed pastry and working boards, 
released by novel push button. 


delicate, 
exclusive 
and irresistible flavour 


4. A. CRAVEN & SON, LTD. FRENCH ALMOND WORKS, YORK 








For energy 


If you long for... 


30h <a: 


of ie 


sie Th i 


J | 


one lined 
cutlery. 


@ Hidden refuse bin, behind panel, 
opened by pedal. 


Two large roomy dresser drawers, 
and fitted to hold 


@ Tray space. 





@ Three capacious vegetable bins. 
@ Recessed base for toe space. 
@ Silent gliding doors. 





POLISH 





and stamina 


The CUPBOARDETTE 


& FURNITURE CREAM 





has them all! 











SEE tT AT THE 





Send for illustrated leaflet to:— 
BENHAM & SONS LIMITED 
66 WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W.1. Phone: ARC 2336. Grams: Benham, Wesdo, London 
IDEAL 








HOME EXHIBITION 




















HERBS tor HEALTH 


fe 
- Heath oHeather 1 Iie. 


HERB SPECIALISTS - ST. ALBANS 


supply lheem \ 
Sail NU 


ball) 
i hy SEY y 
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SAME QUALITY 
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BY APPOINTMENT~ 


bs 4 MANUFACTURERS OF DISINFECTANTS 
2 oo JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS CO. LTD, 


fy ae = 
JEVES" FLUID... 
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“THESE ARE OUR 
NEW OFFICES. ALL 
THE FURNITURE 

AND EQUIPMENT 
WILL BE STEEL BY. 
Sankey-Sheldon 


OF COURSE” 





























Restaurant Car 








Expresses from Waterloo 








Send for Guide Book, post 6d. (P.O. please), or free folder and hotel 
list from Information Bureau (Room 58), Westover Road. 























Along a coastline 


of 1800 miles, from 





Flanders to the 
Riviera, are 350 


resorts, from famous 








| Z ae A DAY TO BE 
fashion centres to | # hij : REMEMBERED 


quaint old fishing | a i Wf CALLS FORAGIFT 
villages — amongst i THAT WILL ALWAYS BE 
TREASURED. A HELPFUL 


them ss the one SELECTION CAN BE SEEN AT 


which will meet your | ie MAPPIN & WEBB'S SHOWROOMS. 
particular holidav THE RING, LINKS, PENCIL ANDO 
‘ KEY HOLDER ARE OF 9crT. GOLD. 





requirements. 


For further details 


apply to any MAPPIN AND WEBB 


Fer EERE EES en Agent or to :— LONDON SHOWROOMS - LIMITED 
FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 156-162 OXFORD ST., W.1 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C.4 172 REGENT ST., W.1 


‘J Ss " SHEFFIELD: SHOWROOMS, NORFOLK ST., 
i79 PICCADILLY LONDON W 1 PARIS BIARRITZ BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG BOMBAY 

















A liqueur of exquisite flavour 
and bouquet compounded from 
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How many 
people wear 
dentures? 


A recent survey shows that more 
than half the adult population wear 
dentures, either complete or partial 




















. 5 eon ee eer ONC sets. Most older people prefer to 
special reserve Whiskies leave their teeth in Steradent solution 
overnight. Younger ones and those 
8 with partial sets find that Steradent 
works equally well during the time 
they bath or dress. Whatever your 
personal preference, whether your 
dentures are made of vulcanite or the 
new plastic, Steradent cleans and 
sterilises them gently and thoroughly. 
SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES 
S. F. & O. HALLGARTEN teradent 
| CRUTCHED FRIARS 

LONDON, E.C.3 Cleans and Sterilises 

every kind of Denture 
_ RECKITT & COLMAN LTD + HULL & LONDON 

Get Spring in Your —— The Discriminating Buyer of 


Step at 
Torquay s 


GRAND HOTEL 


A suite ora sunny bedroom? Sun- 
shine and service with a smile. 
Whatever your personal requirements 
write: . 

R. PAUL, General Manager. 


Tel : 2234 


Ashley Courtenay Recommended 














Easter & Summer bofidays in EIRE ) 


Scurmore Hotel 

Enniscrone e Co. Sligo 
Bathing, boating, fishing, tennis, holiday golf 
© First-class chef, home farm, well stocked 
cellar @ Seaweed baths, salt water baths etc. 
at Enniscrone @ Terms from seven to ten ) 
guineas @ Scoitish management . 


Ne Nee Nee Nee Nee Nee Nee Nee Nee ee” 











HOLIDAY IN DERBYSHIRE 
THIS EASTER AT THE 


PALACE 
HOTEL 


BUXTON SPA 


Cheerful comfort, splendid cuisine, 
easy access to the beauties of Derby- 
shire. Heated indoor swimpool. Tennis 
and squash courts. Terms from the 
Managing Director, Mr. J. J. Hewlett. 


r 





SUCH LOVELY WINE 
FOR SEVEN-AND-NINE 


Wi 





Our British Wines represent the 
best value in wine obtainable to- 
day, and the name “WHITEWAY”’ 
on a label has been a guarantee of 
purity and quality for over 50 years. 


RUBY and WHITE 
Good full bodied wines. 
BRITISH SHERRY. Brown ,, 8/6 
Excellent for general use. 

BRITISH SHERRY. Pale Dry ,, 9/6 
Superb flavour and bouquet 

for all occasions. Extra high 

strength, 

GINGER WINE and ORANGE 
WINE 

Full alcoholic strength. Ideal 

for parties. 


Per Bott. 7/9 


If you have any difficulty in pro- 
curing, please write Whiteways, 
Whimple, Devon, for name of 
nearest agents. 


aE — 


WHITEWAY’S 


WINES 





BINOCULARS 


can 

@ Choose from our Catalogue of 
all makes or 

@ See, Test and Compare All 
Makes and Models in our 
Showrooms, 

@ Get Expert Advice for his partic- 
ular requirements by going to 


WALLACE HEATON 


LiMITED 
The Leading House for Binoculars 
127, NEW BOND ST., LONDON,W.1 
1949 Binocular Catalogue 3d. Post Free 



































ASTHMATIC? 





attacks by day or dread the coming of 
= 5° the household re rh, 
equall x Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarr 
Hay Fever, Whoopi Cough, Crou 

all bronchial trout! es. , 


POTTER 
ASTHMA REMEDY 


Supplied by all Chemists, Herbalists and 
Stores at 2/5 including Purchase Tax. 
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Nicholson Gin 
- too good to drown 


Ask for Nicholson by name and enjoy the gin with the true old English flavour 





Xix 














Ryvita 
and 
Marmalade 


FOR BREAKFAST 








“English Rose’ Kitchen Furnishings are different 
because they are scientifically designed to provide 
the maximum convenience and economy of space, 
together with an unbroken “ built-in” appearance 
that adds beauty to the most important room in the 
house. All units are of aluminium with stainless steel 
tops; other features include stainless steel 
anti-splash sink with ‘ pull-out”’ automatic 
waste release and crunib strainer, etc. 


*Phone Warwick 500 for name of your 


nearest distributor, or write for illustrated 
folder E.R. 50 


“English Rose "’ Kitchen Furnishings are displayed 
at the IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION, Stand No. 280, 
Gallery, Grand Hall, Olympia, March 1st—26th. 


* ENGLISH ROSE” GOES ABROAD. 
In Venezuela, Bermuda, British Guiana, Jamaica, 


South Africa, Sweden, etc., “ English Rose” Kitchen 
Furnishings are selling in face of world competition. 





PRODUCTS OF C-S-A INDUSTRIES LTD - 


cssemineeniansitheniamssncanislt amit dideceadieniaans 


WARWICK 
0.6.8 
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Designers and makers of 
fine shoes for ladies 
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BY ROYAL COMMAND 
“Take a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. 








Marcovitch, who, a hundred years ago, was 
making his cigarettes in an obscure room 
near Piccadilly, knew that their excellence 
had made him famous. To-day, when a leaf 
tobacco tax—flat, but how steep!—imposes 


the same duty on lesser cigarettes as on the 


SS PN MAY Rea weg LGD MI et OO 


greatest, what even more excellent value a 
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Marcovitch offers! 
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Enjoy the 
Morning Freshness that 
comes from Ovaltine Sleep 


r Os 
Seen 


OTHING inspires cheerfulness and confidence so 
much as the knowledge that you are looking and 

feeling your best. It puts a zest into life which carries 
you easily through your work, and gives you the will for 
the extra effort which is the great need of the day. s 
One very important essential in attaining such radiant health is 4 ad 
deep restorative sleep every night, and you can help to ensure st VCO 
this by drinking a cup of delicious * Ovaltine’ at bedtime. Ka 
Ovaltine’ not only assists in inducing sleep, it also provides a 4 
important eh sent which pseyctte y restore sevengeh ’ N B # A Cc hh A N te W li 7 T E 
and energy while you sleep. That is why you awake from q 


your ‘ Ovaltine’ sleep so invigorated, bright-eyed and buoyant. e oN cigarettes for Virginia smokers 
ca 25 for 5/3 
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BY APPOINTMENT (A E 2 
OVALTINE MANUFACTURERS H a/ © 
TO HM. THE KING z WORLD'S BEST 
x - NIGHTCAP 
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